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CAUSES OF SOCIAL DISCONTENT. 


“ MIKE,” said a priest to a thriving parishioner, who, without 
being a student of philosophy or history, used his perceptive 
faculties, prospered by his wits, and had become a considerable 
person in the community, “I don’t see your children at the 


i 

parish school any more.” “And because they don’t go there any 
more, your reverence,” answered Mike. “But do you mean to 
7 


let your boys and girls grow up without an education then?” 
‘ Not a bit of it, your reverence.” ‘“ How is that, Mike?” “O, 
they go to the public school; it costs less, they learn as fast, and 
they grow up along with them that they are to deal with.” “ Ah, 
Mike, but that will never do. You must send them to the parish 
school.” Mike’s manner changed from grave to gay. Looking 
his shepherd in the eye, with a self-possessed smile, he continued 
the dialogue. * Father, you and I came over the water a few 
years ago, didn’t we?” ‘* Why, yes, Mike; but what if we did?” 
“Well, Father, when you and I came over the water we left 
‘must’ behind us.” 

Here is a part of the answer to a much larger question. It not 
only expresses a fact, and a fact of far-reaching significance; it 
utters a spirit of the national life so pervading and so active as to 
enter into our more serious problems, social, industrial, political, 
educational, financial. Formerly, in the older forms of society, it 
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was a question of classes; the class dominated and overshadowed 
the individual. Now, with us, it is a question of individuals, 
and of more and more individuals, tending to work the people 
back into a class condition. The mistake of politicians is in try- 
ing to settle or to direct material interests without regard to im- 
material forces. Many such managers, not without patriotism 
and a kind of sagacity, neglect this element in public affairs sim- 
ply from the habit of their-minds, inevitably failing thereby to 
rise to the dignity and power of statesmen. A smaller and 
blinder kind hate it, are impatient at it, call it contemptuous 
names, and imagine they can get on by chicanery and manipula- 
tion to the accomplishment of party purposes without it. But it 
refuses to disappear. Caucus and Congress, “bosses” and 
“workers,” will go on leaving it out of their calculations; but it 
stays by. They may drive it out, but it will come back. 

No very deep insight is needed to see that the most trouble- 
some issues now on hand, or approaching, spring from a source 
which is original only in the sense that it has not existed before 
on anything like the same scale. Apart from scientific phrase- 
ology, more of the people than ever before want what they have 
not got, think they have a right to it, see it to be in the posses- 
sion of others about them who seem to have no better natural 
right to it than they have, and believe that they can get it. 
There are, therefore, two questions, one of right and one of 
strength. The physical and moral elements are not very clearly 
discriminated, but they are both ever present. 

An idea of justice, however vague or ill-guided, sustains the 
physical struggle, however violent. The socialist combination and 
the mob of anarchists fin? a sophistical justification in an instinctive 
notion that they are wrong: lorw airly served, however unreason- 
ing that notion may be. Ou the wisdom, patience, disinter- 
estedness, large-sightedness, of those who are in power and _ pos- 
session, 7.e., of the voters, who are the government, depends 
the fate of the Republic. At present, organization, intelligence, 
army, police, wealth, occupancy, are on one side. Even with 
that preponderance, the last five years show how much mischief 
can be done and misery caused by the other side, and the pro- 


portions are shifting. The people at large do not know, because 
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no confession will tell, in what degree capitalists and corporations 
are subjects of fear. Are there any thinking men who really 
suppose that labor-leagues and anti-poverty meetings and strikes, 
which are certain to play an increasing part in the politics of 
the future, have nothing behind or underneath them but money, 
victuals, ease, and fine clothes? Woe to the country indeed, if 
that is true! Humanity is not so bad. The “lower classes” 
are not so bad. Even that great question of finance and industry 
which at this moment arrays the two leading political parties 
against each other, making the pending presidential election more 
strictly than any that has preceded it a matter of political econ- 
omy, has its super-political relations. Mainly it turns on points 
where the economists, practical and theoretical, ought to have 
something definite to say and ought to be heard, but it also 
plainly involves the social passions and sentiments which are 
agitating the whole American population, in city and country. 
In all the copious congressional debates upon it, no more sensi- 
ble or indisputable sentence has been spoken than that of the 
Representative who remarked that the prosperity of the country is 
not made by tariff-laws, but by the energy and thrift—he might 
have added by the self-command and integrity—of the people. 
This phenomenon, at any rate, is now presented for considera- 
tion, and it is one of vital concern for sober-minded men of every 
class. According to the curious calculation made in 1884, by 
the advocates of high protection, it appeared that in the twenty 
vears between L861 and 1880 the wealth of the United States had 
been increased by an amount very much greater than the total 
acquisitions of the people during the preceding 200 years. Sut 
prior to this marvelous increase of the aggregate wealth, beggars 
were unknown and tramps unheard of; to-day vagrants infest 
every hamlet; deaths from starvation are not unfrequent; suicide 
in the desperation of extreme want is an occurrence of every day. 
Teachers of anarchism and communism find multitudes of eager 
(lisciples among workingmen, and the latter are forming unions, 
practically oath-bound secret societies, which are controlled as 
armies are controlled, by their chiefs, with the sole purpose of 
wresting from their employers a larger share of the rewards of 


labor. It is, in fact, a state of social war. 
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What is the cause of these troubles? The cause is not single, 
nor does it lie altogether on the surface. If it can be controlled, 
the study of it is not less practical than the construction of dis- 
puted financial schemes and the electing of administrations to try 
experiments with them. Under one shape or another it will be 
found to belong, in comparison with the past and with other 
lands, to those altered conditions of social life which the Irish 
independent had vaguely in mind when he rebelled at the dicta- 
tion of his ecclesiastical master. Long-established social distinc- 
tions and demarkations are broken up. Prescription has lost its 
hold. Classes are mixed and fused. No American thinks of re- 
maining in any grade or calling or position because his ancestors 
have been there, no matter for how many generations. From the 
bottom to the top is but a single leap, and anybody can make the 
leap. 1t is common to speak of this as an unmingled advantage. 
Undoubtedly it stimulates enterprise. So does it stimulate greedy 
ambitions, wild expectations, and heated competitions. It sets 
up impracticable standards. It opens the lists to all, but there is 
a limit to the prizes, whether of office or fortune. What every- 
body wants and tries to get only a few can gain. Of aspiration 
come both the glory and the misery of mankind. Hope that is 
still hope inspires effort and points to success; hope disappointed 
and crushed is followed by a reaction of despair, of bitterness, 
perhaps of crime. A universal scramble for place and profit is 
not a producer of social peace or a school of social virtue. Take 
away all the dishonesty in politics caused by an open competition 
for the offices, and all the dishonesty in business caused by an 
open competition for wealth, and what an upright people we 
should be! We are not finding fault with our system; much 
less are we recommending a remedy. We are accounting for the 
restlessness, financial upheavals, commercial disasters, unwhole- 
some depressions, and needless impoverishments to which we are 
subject. We say that one of the causes is an unprecedented 
temptation to use indiscriminate means to “ get up in the world,” 
drawing thousands of men out of the safe, even, and sure path of 
a steady and contented industry. 

Kindred to this inordinate passion, this pull and push, is an 
artificial estimate of the relative respectability of different kinds 
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of work. It may seem rather late, to be sure, to be urging the 
dignity of labor. The point is that while men and women are 
eagerly determined to get rich, they are fastidious as to the man- 
ner and fashion and name of the service that is to accomplish it. 
The more wealth the country has, the more anxious people of 
all conditions are to put on the dress and style of wealth. The 
more the soil yields, the less they want to have to do with the 
soil. Leaving out of view the immense acreage of tillable but 
untilled lands at the West, waiting largely for foreign cultivators, 
observe the agricultural districts in all the Eastern and older 
States. For fifty years there has been going on a steady process 
of depletion of enterprise and vigor. Three lines of emigration 
run out from them—to the small cities and railroad centers, 
to the great cities, and also, but less, to the newer States and 
Territories. These emigrants of both sexes want two things: 
they want money, and they want to get it without working much 
with their hands. There is also a fascination in social stir and 
excitement. In their search for chances some succeed, others 
have not the faculties that win success; some are weak in will, 
some are weak in principle, some are lazy. ‘They are set free, in 
a strange place, from home restraints. The men and boys hang 
about inferior taverns and low boarding-houses and dubious places 
of amusement, hoping that something genteel and pleasant will 
turn up for them. They would like to handle other men’s money 
or business, and get a share of it without any other manual exer 
cise. The girls seek situations in shops and “ offices.” They 
are glad to be rid of house-work on the farm. Their lives are 
dangerously exposed, at almost every turn. When off duty they 
are ina tempting liberty or else a perilous solitude. Dress is never 
long out of mind. The social instinct never dies. Christianity 
has made no very thorough, attractive, or genial arrangements for 
them. From this large and increasing class, male and female, 
society has something to hope and much to fear. Crime and 
poverty are far more likely to be replenished from it than from a 
community of homes. Meantime, what is the condition of the 
agricultural towns? Very little of the pauperism complained of 
is found there. The few needy persons, feeble in body or mind, 
mostly females, are easily and comfortably provided for in a 
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“town-house,” generally partly supported by a farm attached to 
the premises, where the healthier paupers must work. Beyond 
these there is scarcely a pauper to a town. Tramps seldom originate 
there; they stroll there from the scum and mire of thicker popula- 
tions. Yet in all these inland towns there is uncultivated or ill- 
cultivated land enough to support double the existing p ypulation. 
Common labor is in demand. The present writer searched four of 
these towns in the last season in vain for a domestic, to receive 
every comfort and three dollars a week. Skilled labor is scantier 
yet. If you want a carpenter or mason to repair your buildings, 
you must wait a month for him. Propose to any one of a hun- 
dred thousand commercial travelers to work on a farm where two 
or three dollars a day, five or six hundred dollars a year, can be 
earned, what would his answer be? Offer one of the city girls 
every comfort and eight or ten dollars a monti in cash for house 
service in a good family, what would she say? Within the current 
week, application has been made, without success, at nineteen 
well-kept houses of working people, in three villages, for board, at 
a good price, for two ladies. A farm in New Hampshire, yield- 
ing fifteen tons of hay and other crops each season, is reported to 
have been lately sold for fifty-two dollars, with a house and 
out-buildings. This is not a poor country. It is a country 
of abundance, where—except foreigners, by whose side natives 


cht to be rich 


are ashamed to work -every body believes he ou 
with little manual toil and in nandsome clothes. In nearly 
every New England rural town society would be stronger and 
happier in every element of a useful, intelligent, and virtuous 
citizenship if the young men and women had been content to 
live and die there, not accumulating fortunes, but creating a 
more and more elevated and profitable husbandry; superior 
to want, voting against all needless taxation, and producing the 
necessaries of life, which will never fail of a market. 

A correction of some of these false ideas and delusive esti- 
mates of welfare might be expected of a right system of general 
education. When public schools themselves have a just concep- 
tion of what education is, that is, of what human life and character 
are meant to be; when they are governed and ordered, not by small 


local politicians, but by committees chosen by reason of a personal 
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manifestation of human life and character at their best; when 
teachers are employed who are of that superior order of men and 
women, and are not either teaching school temporarily as a finan- 
cial convenience or making the pupils instruments of their own 
advancement by factitiowfs or showy examinations; when text- 
books are not devised and shifted for the profit of publishers ; when 
half the studies are not in subjects and technicalities having no 
possible relation to the scholar’s usefulness or good sense, and 
when morality is not pushed aside from among the things that 
children are to be taught, and religion is not forgotten or forbid- 
den: when duties to God and man take their place in those 
primary conditions of civilized society for which the youth of 
a strong and Christian nation are trained—then the problems of 
poverty, labor, wages, communism, anarchy, will be disposed of 
in a way that the theorist, the doctrinaire, and the secret associa- 
tions have not considered. They will be forestalled. 

A distinct occasion of social and industrial disturbance ap- 
pears in the uncertainty of those many occupations which depend 
on appointment by the will of men. It will be a long time before a 
civil service reform obviates a tenth part of the evils of changing 
political administrations, felt down to the lewest class of the em- 
ployed. No foresight can guard against the wrench that unsettles 
thousands of homes every four years, in every part of the coun- 
try. One of the worst features of the growth of enormous cor- 
porations and individual accumulations of capital is their inevita- 
ble mutability. The suspension of any one of ten thousand 
vast establishments turns out into idleness and all its temptations 
a host of men, women, and children, supplying the countless 
array of vagrants, tramps, paupers, thieves, rioters. No wonder 
the owners of large investments and the masters of finance dread 
acrisis. But the averting of the financial crisis ‘is the duty of 
thoughtful business men quite as much as of the executive and 
legislative departments of the government or the professors f po- 
litical economy. It is one of those attainments of which time 
and suffering and self-constraint are the instructors. 

Under these stern disciplinarians our people are already be- 
ginning to adjust themselves to the immense hazards of national 
precocity. Both security in what we have and true progress 
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toward a better estate will be gained by discovering what dan- 
gers can be averted by the sober intelligence, conscience, and 
unpartisan patriotism of the citizens, and what dangers cannot 
be because they are involved in mighty drifts of population, 
race-development, Jaws of climate, and the elements of nature, 
which are beyond any personal or corporate calculation or 
control. If men would study history as they study gram- 
mar and arithmetic, or reflect and reason as much as they 
run about and speculate, they would learn great lessons in that 
“higher education” which better than any other deserves the 
name, which confers no titles, but builds solid commonwealths. 
We cannot stop immigration, with its freight of ignorance and 
appetite and lawlessness and lust, unless we mean to falsify the 
fundamental principles and ceaseless professions of the Republic; 
but we can devote our superfluous wealth to the education of 
foreigners and natives alike in all that literary and industrial 
knowledge which is real wisdom: we can hold in check the fran- 
chise of the immigrants till they have learned the spirit and letter 
of our laws; we can regulate the independence of “ Mike” and the 
prerogative of his spiritual ruler; we can in time root and en- 
throne the ideas of authority, obedience, law, with unhindered 
penalties and incorrupt courts, in the mind of generations to come. 
We cannot exterminate unthrift, laziness, incompetency, vice, any 
more than we can the infirmities of age, orphanage, and disease; 
but we can abolish indiscriminate alms-giving, rationalize our senti 
mental philanthrophy, multiply our bureaus of charity, punish im 
postors, distinguish real relief from a cruel and prodigal liberality, 
gradually substitute simple and moderate employment for an ener 
vating bounty ; and we certainly can abolish the tenement-house 
inhumanity, with all its disgraces, as the breeding-place of bar- 
barity, pestilence, and every species of sensual abomination. We 
cannot quench the thirst for alcohol; but we can convict the 
saloon as the destructive enemy of public virtue and peace, and 
shut it up. We cannot lift the soul of man or woman to a lofty 
preference of realities unseen and eternal over what is superficial 
and perishable, or transform selfishness into generosity; but, 
God helping us, we can so chasten and elevate our standards of 


living, by school and colle: nd press and household nurture, 
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that those who come after us shall not have been poisoned 
and belittled by the passion for material possessions, exclusive 
privileges, vulgar entertainments, or outside display. These are 
not unreasonable expectations. If it be said that they promise 
no instantaneous arrest of the disorders that threaten the social 
body, and no universal cure of its existing discontents, neither do 
the theories of the plilosopli ror the outeres of alarmists. Their 
latent power lies in the free will, the moral sense, the patient self 
discipline of the person whose well-being is at stake, and there 


ues the strength OL the lamily, the church, and the state. 


Kk. D. HunrTINGTON. 








THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


THE platform of a political party is accepted as a declaration 
of its principles and policies. Its value is measured by its sin- 
cerity. This is only to be determined in the light of the party’s 
past record and present action. Thus regarded, the recent de- 
liverance of the Republican Party, through its National Conven- 
tion at Chicago, is peculiarly interesting. In commenting upon 
it I shall content myself with a simple statement of facts, that 
neither require argument nor admit of denial. This platform 
Bays: 

‘*We charge that the present administration and the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress owe their existence to the suppression of the ballot by a 
criminal nullification of the Constitution and laws of the United States.” 

IIere this party proclaims itself the self-constituted guardian 
of the ballot, and insists that the suffrage of the citizen shall be 
protected. It seems to forget the record that it made in 1877, when, 
under the guidance of its present leaders, it suppressed this right, 
refused to count the votes of the States, adopted the policy 
mapped out by a gang of political buccaneers, and installed, by 
an unprecedented and unpatented process, a president that every 
intelligent man knows and every honest man admits was never 
elected by the people. Further it says: 

**We declare our hostility to the introduction into this country of for- 
eign contract labor, and of Chinese labor, alien to our civilization and our 
Constitution; and we demand the rigid enforcement of the existing laws 
against it, and favor such immediate legislation as will exclude such labor 
from our shores.” 

Did the framers of this document need to be reminded that, 
during the twenty-odd years that their party held and exercised 
absolute power in this country, it never passed nor proposed a 
law to shut out pauper contract labor, nor to prohibit Chinese 
immigration? True it is that it fixed exorbitant and, in many 
instances, prohibitory rates of duty upon the product of foreign 
labor, but it always left the foreign pauper laborer free to come, 
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without tax or charge, to grapple with the American laborer on 
even terms upon his own hearthstone. An illustration is fur- 
nished in the testimony of one of their own witnesses, Mr. Frank 
M. Pixley, representing the municipality of San Francisco, who, 
when testifying under oath before a committee of the 44th 
Congress, thus explained now the Chinese were brought to this 
country, to serve the purposes of our Republican friends: 

“The Central Pacific Railroad demanded ten thousand of these laborers, 

and this demand was greater than the market afforded. Through the Six 
Companies they sent their money to China and brought them here, and 
that is the way in which they came.” 
But the emptiness of this declaration is best portrayed by the 
selection made by this convention of a candidate for the presi- 
dency. It proves its candor by finding a man who redeemed 
from a merited obscurity his term of senatorial service by his 
persistent opposition to every law that sought to protect us from 
Chinese immigration and citizenship. 

This platform declares its party’s opposition “to all combina- 
tions of capital organized in trusts or otherwise.” Its framers had 
evidently forgotten that their party claimed, and was entitled to 
the credit of having built up, all the monopolies against which 
this declaration was leveled, whether of railroads, banks, or other 
establishments. Those who contrived this instrument failed to 
remember that the only things that the Republican Party ever 
gave to this country, were its national debt, its combinations, its 
trusts, and its tramps. These are new names in our political 
nomenclature, and owe their existence to the party whose moral 
deliverances we are now considering. Our Republican friends say 
furthermore: 

** We reaffirm the policy of appropriating the public lands of the United 
States to be homesteads for American citizens and settlers, not aliens, 
which the Republican Party established in 1862, against the persistent op- 
position of the Democrats in Congress, and which has brought our great 
western domain into such magnificent development, The restoration of 
unearned railroad land-grants to the public domain, for the use of actual set- 
tlers, which was begun under the administration of President Arthur, 
should be continued, We deny that the Democratic Party has ever restored 
one acre to the people, but declare that by the joint action of Republicans 
and Democrats in Congress about 28,000,000 acres of unearned lands, origi- 


nally granted for the construction of railroads, have been restored to the 
public domain.” 
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fn the light of this declaration, would it be unkind to suggest, 


what the history of this country shows, that in the short space of 


mine years this party, which now clamors for the restoration of 


all public lands to the use and benefit of actual settlers, did, with- 
out warrant of law or semblance of right, vote, in round numbers, 
LSO,000,000 acres as bounty and bonus to railroad corporations, 
and supplemented this unauthorized generosity by filching from 


the Treasury $64,000,000 of the people’s money to give to these 


] 


same jugglers as a complement to the land bounty : Let it be 


remembered that there never was an acre of the people’s land 
given to a railroad corporation save when this party had both 
houses of Congress and the presidency in its keeping; and there 
never was an acre restored to the public domain until the Democ- 


racy came bac k to power in the House and demanded and ex- 


torted it. Is it unfair to remind the framers of this remarkable 
document that they hay no just claim as partners in the matter 
of the forfeiture and restoration of any of this land to the public 
use, for never was there a forfeiture of a single acre declared 


except when demanded and enforced by the Den ocracy in Con- 
gress, While such measures have been persistently opposed by a 
majority of the Republicans in both the Senate and Ilouse. 


About eighty million acres, of which the American people have 


been despoiled by Republican legislation, have been restored to 
our domain. On the very day that their National Convention of 
1884, in Chicago, was declaring, as does this platform, lor a res- 
toration of these lands to the public domain, eve ry Republican in 
the lower house of Congress, as shown by its records, was busily 
engaged in filibust ring to prevent the passage ol these bills. For 
this work the records of Congress show that the American people 
owe nothing to the Republican Party 


The platform declares that the Republican Party insists upon 
the selection of Territorial office rs being made from among the 
Lona-fide residents and citizens of the Territory in which they are 
to serve. Unfortunately the record of this party shows that 
during its continuance in power it never recognized or applied 


such a just and worthy rule of action. With a flourish of trum- 
pets the platform SUys: 


** We earnestly recommen! t action be taken by Congress in 
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the enactment of such legislation as will best secure the rehabilitation of our 
American merchant marine, and we protest against the passage by Cun- 
gress of the Free Ship Bill, as calculated to work injustice to labor, by les- 
sening the wages of those engaged in preparing materials as well as those 
directly employed in our shipyards,” 


Do these gentlemen forget that during the twenty vears of their 
rule, from L865 to LSSD5. when every co-ordlnat branch of the YOV- 
ernment was in their keeping, except for a brief period when the 

] ] 


house was Democratic, four hundred million dollars was squan- 


l } 


dered upon our havy, and that at the end of this time the only sem- 
blance of a naval armament left to the country was such as any 
third-class power of the earth would blush to own? W hen they 
turned over the government to the Democracy, there was not a city 


upon the Atlantic, Pacific, or Gulf coast that might not have been 


] 


compelled to pay tribute, or battered down within twenty-four 
hours by any second-class maritime power. A suspicion of lack 
of candor upon the part of those who drafted that plank of the 
platform is necessarily ( xeited, because of the failure to state that 
the decadence of our merchant marine is shown by indisputable 
records to be, not the result of war, but the necessary outcome 
of Republican legislation, in the shape of prohibitory tariffs and 
ay ivation laws, which, if not enacted for that intent, haveat least 
resulted in driving our commerce from the seas. The decrease 
in our foreign tonnage removes all doubt as to the viciousness 
of the law under which our Republican friends have placed it. 
This platform charges that the Democracy has failed and re- 
fused to maintain the Monroe doctrine, or * to charter, sanction, or 
encourage any American organization for constructing the Nica 
ragua Canal, a work of vital interest and importance to the main- 
tenance ot the Monroe doctrine, and to our 11 fluence in Central 
and South America;” but it fails to tell us where the Republican 
Party, in its twenty-odd years of unrestricted power, ever did 
aught in that direction, or gave ey idence of its fri ndship to that 


policy. 


It arraigns the present administration for wl is termed “its 

unpatriotic and pusillanimous surrender of essential privileges 
9 

upon the fisheries question.” It indulges in a full measure of 


bravado and bluster, and shows that it is anything but 


amiable 
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toward the British government. This is not to be wondered at. 
Since 1865 the Republican Party has maintained and extended its 
lease of power only by battening and fattening upon the prejudices 
of a war period of the country’s history. Now that its home supply 
has been exhausted, as proved by its dislodgment from power in 
1884, and as the “ bloody shirt” will no longer serve its purpose, 
it would reach for an unportant element in American politics by 
a parade of hostile intentions toward a government against which 
we have no just grievances, and with which neither that party 
nor any other could afford to seek an unnecessary quarrel, at 
least not until we have had time to do something toward rebuild- 
ing a havy that has rotted and perished, and until we have made 
some provision for our sea coasts and cities that have been left 
absolutely defenseless, as a result of twenty years of Re publican 
domination and extravagance. 

But probably the most impressive of all the declarations of 
this platform is the one which assures us that “reform of the 
civil service, auspiciously begun under a Republican admin- 


istration, should be continued and extended.” The record proves 
that it was a Republican Congress that refused to appropriate 
money to maintain the Civil Service Commission, under the Act 
of L871: and the puling infant died under the denunciation of 
Morton, Conkling, and Cameron. It may be well to remember, 
also, that when resuscitated, so partisan was this Commission, 
that out of one hundred and fifty special pension examiners ap 
pointed through a professed competitive system, one hundred 
and forty-nine were Republicans and only one a Di mocrat. Nor 
is it to be denied that the first effort toward an actual enforce 
ment of this law, by a classification of the service in all the d 

partments of this government, Was never made u itil after thy 
election in November, 1884, at which a Democratic administra 
tion was chosen, when it was found necessary to put this lor 


peat 
i 


neglected and despised law into force, in order to save the official 
heads of the henchmen of this party. The country i 
with the manner in which this law was executed during the ca 

paign of 1884, when, under the Jones and Clapp circular, and 
other similar persuasive methods, there was not aclerk nor an 


employee of the federal government who was not forced to con- 
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tribute from his pay to the maintenance of the party’s cause. In 
contrast to such shameful disregard of law, the record made since 
1885 furnishes no instance of an assessment levied or contribution 
extorted from a single official of this government. 

The platform denounces the “ hostile spirit shown by Presi- 
dent Cleveland in his numerous vetoes of measures for pension 
relief.” If it was the purpose of the framers of this document to 
be fair and to tell the truth, why did they not add, what no man 
will deny, that President Cleveland has illustrated his hostility to 
pensioners by signing more pension bills than any Republican 
president who preceded him, and that under a Democratic ad- 
ministration more pensions have: been raised and more pension 
certificates issued, than can be found credited to any Republican 
administration in the same length of time? 

This marvelously consistent document declares that the Re- 
publiean Party is In favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic administra- 
tion in its efforts to demonetize silver. It is no easy thing to 
comprehend the insolence and utter contempt for history that 
inspired this declaration. Do the American people need to be 
reminded that, for the first time in the history of this people, 
silver was surreptitiously demonetized and stricken from the list 
of precious metals by a Congress more than two-thirds Republi- 
can in both branches, and the bill signed by a Republican presi- 
dent; and that in 1878 it was put back upon the list of precious 
metals, and all its present properties and powers restored to it,upon 
the demand and by the united effort of the Democracy, in the face 
of persistent opposition from an overwhelming majority of the 
Republicans in Congress? It is also true that, after such restora- 
tion was secured, the bill was vetoed under the direction of the 
Honorable John Sherman, then Secretary of the Treasury, who 
seemed to find no difficulty in adapting to his own purposes the 
pliant instrument that he had done so much to install in the White 
House by methods and under conditions which left that acci- 
dental executive completely at his mercy. 

But we are told further that, wpon its declarations of principles 
here laid down, the Republican Party * especially invites the co- 


operation of all workingmen, whose prosperity is seriously threat- 
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ened by the free-trade policy of the present administration.” 
This declaretion, taken in connection with the denunciation 
heaped upon what is known as the Mills Bill, brings us to con 
sider the fairness of charging the Democracy and its membership 
in the present Congress with pursuing a free-trade policy. The 
present average rate of tariff duties is forty-seven per cent. (dis- 
regarding fractions); the Mills Bill proposes an abatement t 


orty per cent. The question presented is this: If an average 
tariff rate of forty per cent. be free trade, what is it that protects 
the rate of forty-seven per cent. from the same classification? 

But whatever criticisms it may be fairly subjected to, this 
platform has one merit that should not be denied. For the first 
time in the history of this country, or in the history of any other 
civilized country, we find a political organization asking control 
of national affairs, while boldly declaring that the object with 
which it lays taxes and imposes burdens upon the people is, not 
to raise the revenue needed for the support of the govérnment 
and the payment of national obligations, but to restrict trade 
between its own people and the nations of the earth. From the 
organization of this party down to the present time, as often as 
its conventions have assembled, it has declared its purpose to be 
the reduction of unnecessary taxation and a correction of the in- 
equalities of the present tariff system. Now for the first time 
the mask is thrown off, and our Republican friends boldly avow 
that the declarations made in all their preceding platforms were 
not sincere; that they were intended to mislead; that they do 
not mean now and never did mean to correct the admitted abuses 
of our present system of taxation, or to give the relief so often 
promised from its burdens. If there be nothing else in this docu- 

nent that merits praise, its framers are entitled to the gratitude 
of the American people for thus boldly presenting an issue whic’ 

they have heretofore masked and hidden under specious promises 
never intended to be kept. They tell us in this platform that, 
sooner than surrender any part of the protective system, they 
will repeal the whole internal revenue system of taxation. They 
seem to forget that it was the Republican Party that devised and 
established the internal revenue system. They declare in the very 
preamble of the bill the objects and purposes ofits establishment, 
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and the objects and purposes set forth in that preamble continue 


to exist to-day. Its mission, if its authors tell the truth, has not 
heen completed, and yet we find in this platform that for the first 
time the inventors of this system would turn upon and rend it, 
and all because they are not willing to give up any part of the 
present pre itective system. 

We are the only nation upon the earth that has to-day a sur 
plus of revenue of which we are unable to get rid. This anoma- 
lous condition could not possibly obtain except as the result of 
excessive and exorbitant taxation. The exigencies of the great- 
est civil war of which history gives account forced upon our 
people unusual rates of taxation. The country submitted without 
a murmur. The war ended nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
and a confiding people, trusting to promises made only to be 
broken, have waited patiently for an abatement of their burdens. 
Hoodwinked for twenty years, they at last demand a settlement, 
and are now informed that it was never intended to lighten their 
load or restore them to the rates of peace taxation. This is the 
only party that ever offered, as a relief from high taxes, to make 
them higher; this the only platform that ever declared that the 
tax burdens made necessary by war should be maintained and 
increased in time of peace. With a boldness that borders closely 
upon insolence, it declares that the throttling grasp laid by the 
mailed hand of war upon every industry of our people shall never 
be relaxed. 

We hear no more of protection for infant industries. When 
these people tell us that no part of the protective system is to be 
given up, they mean that the present black list, containing more 
than four thousand articles, is to be maintained; that robber rates 
upon every necessity of life must forever rule, and that conditions 
which the wastage of war imposed upon our people must be ac- 
cepted as our normal state. Upon this issue, thus sharply made, 
the people of this country are asked to commit their future to a 
party afflicted with a record that is in keeping with such princi- 
ples and policies. 

A review of the work of this convention would be neither 
complete nor fair without noticing its dealing with the prohib- 
ition issue. Our friends either reearded this question as lacking 
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the importance which would secure notice in its platform, or else 
found itself lacking the courage needed to grapple with it; but it 
did pass a resolution in which, after a coy, maidenly fashion it; 
took the dogma of prohibition to its embrace. At that very 
instant these people knew that, almost without exception, the 
Republican Senators and Representatives in Congress were, as 
they are to-day, studying how they might give free whiskey 
instead of free blankets, and free tobacco instead of free clothing, 
to the American people. When a party dares to demand that 
war rates shall be abated to the extent that the burdens of pro- 
hibitory duties shall be abolished, and the average rate of taxa- 
tion reduced from forty-seven to forty per cent., the answer comes 
that this means free trade and the destruction of all the barriers 
that have heretofore protected American labor. We no longer 
have armed men by the million in the field to support and clothe, 
equip and feed. We are at peace, despite the strenuous efforts 
of demagogues and jugglers to the contrary. Those millions who 
defended and assailed the Union of the States have been dis- 
banded, and are no longer consumers but producers. When 
war was on we needed war taxes, and we got them. After a 
quarter of a century of peace, in God’s name let the people have 
peace rates. 
J. C. S. BLACKBURN. 
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THE purpose of the present article is to bring once more into 
notice certain facts which the writer has given in other publica- 
tions, which are not only wholly inconsistent with the hypotheses of 
Malthus and Ricardo, but which must be disproved by Henry 
George and other writers of his class, who attribute the admitted 
poverty that is to be found in the worst quarters of our great cities 
wholly to faults in the government and in the laws, before their 
empirical methods of abolishing poverty can be entitled to any 
serious consideration. In recent discussions these statements have 
been cited as authoritative alike by the advocates of free trade 
and of pr tection, of paper money, of the single gold standard, and 
of the limited coinage of silver. As yet no one has contested the 
substantial accuracy of the conclusions which [ have drawn from 
these data. The only exception taken to them has been that they 
are partial and limited and have not covered as wide a field as they 
ought. In presenting them I have myself always said that they 
might be incomplete, and that their purpose was rather to give a 
direction to the line of future investigation than to present con- 
clusions. That direction has been given in the establishment of 


1 
} 


the National Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in the resolutions 
vhich have been passed by Congress instructing its officers how to 
proceed in their inquiries. Of their sufficiency each student must 
judge for himself, 

It has long been apparent that the circulation of a depreciated 
promise of the Government, issued in time of war for the collection 
of a forced loan, as well as the pressure of the war itself in its effect 
upon prices, had vitiated all deductions by which the condition of 
men at one period as compared to another could be determined. 
No true comparison of conditions can be made in terms of money, 
when the money itself varies in value; therefore some other stand- 
ard must be adopted in order that just conclusions may be reached 
in regard to these relative conditions The mere rate of wages, 
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given in terms of money, has proved to be as fallacious a standard 
by which to measure the relative conditions of working people in 
this country during the last twenty-five years, as it now is when 
made use of for comparing the conditions of workmen in this 
country with those of other countries. The rate of wages in it 
self constitutes no standard whatever for the comparison of con 
ditions, even when the same money standard is in force, becaus 
the cost of labor cannot be determined by a mere comparision ol 
price or rate of wages. I have therefore endeavored to establish a 
multiple standard for the comparison of the relative conditions of 
workmen and capitalists in this country at different dates during 
the last twenty-five years, This multiple standard consists of 
equal quantities of the same kinds of food, fuel, and materials for 
clothing, corresponding to the average daily consumption of an 
adult workman in the Eastern or Middle States. 

I first entered upon the investigation of the statistics of the 
consumption of food by quantity. [ ascertained the average 
quantity and cost of each of the different elements of food consumed 
in the factory boarding-houses of New England and of the Mid 
dle States, such supplies being usually purchased with due econ 
omy and used with fair regard to preventing waste, Having es- 
tablished this food standard, measures were next taken to bring 
the subject to the attention of the Chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in Massachusetts, Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, and at 
a later period of the Chiefs of the Bureaus of other States. The 
result of these various investigations has been that the average 
ration or portion of food such as actually constitutes the daily 
supply of an average artisan, mechanic, or other workman, has 
been well established in all its elements. It varies a little in dif- 
ferent parts of the country according to the relative conditions. 
This average daily ration was next submitted to Professor W. 
O, Atwater for analysis. The respective proportions of the nu 
trients, so-called, l. @., of starch, fat, and protein or nitrogenous 
material, were found to be much above the normal standard of 
good subsistence. The elements of this average daily ration are 
given in a subsequent table. 

I next computed the average annual consumption of the mate- 


rials for clothing, of boots and shoes, and of fuel, Having reached 
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a certain standard in yards and quantity, I multiplied this stand- 
ard by the population of 1880, counting two children of ten years 
or under as one adult, and found that the result of this computa- 
tion more than exhausted the entire product and import of textile 
fabrics and other necessities of life treated, in that year. The pro- 
portion assigned would, however, be warranted by the conditions of 
life in the Northern and Middie States as compared to the South- 
ern or extreme Western States. 

I next attempted to establish a unit of rent or shelter, but the 
conditions in different parts of the country were found to be so 
variable as to make this attempt impracticable. It became appa- 
rent, however, that the standard of rent or cost of the dwelling- 
places occupied by working people had varied since 1860 in sub- 
stantially the same proportion as the cost of the materials for food, 
for fuel, and for clothing. 

The proportions of these elements of life, namely, food, fuel, and 
materials for clothing, which are assigned toa day ‘sora \ ear’s supply 
in the subsequent table, corresponding to the average consumption 
in the Eastern and Middle States, are doubtless above the average 
consumption of the whole country, especially mm respect to tea, 
coffee, and sugar; but although such is the fact, and although the 
actual consumption of food, clothing, and fuel may not in any 
sinvle case have corresponded identically with this multiple stand- 
ard, yet it may be safely assumed that as the prices of the nec- 
essities of life which are included in this standard have varied, 
so have the prices of the actual qtantities consumed also varied. 

lt may also be remarked that in the Northern parts of this 
country the price paid for the materials for food amounts to about 
one-half the annual expenditure in the family of an average work- 
man; in the family of the common laborer the price of food is 
more than one-half the annnal expenditure. If to the cost of food 
be added the price of fuel and materials for clothing, then the 


several elements included in the multiple standard correspond 
substantially to about seventy per cent. of the total cost of living 
in the family of an average workman. If it be admitted that as 
the cost to the workman of these necessities of life has varied, so 
has the cost or price of rent or shel 


ter and sundries varied, we 
then have in this multiple standard a fair gauge by which to test 
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the variation in the purchasing power of paper money as compared 
to specie at different periods, and also the purchasing power of a 
day’s or a year's earnings in time of peace or war, or under the 
changing conditions which were first brought about by the depre- 
ciation of paper money and subsequently repeated during the long 
struggle for the restoration of the specie standard. 

I had made great progress in providing data for this multiple 
standard before the publication of the twentieth volume of the 
United States Census on Prices and Wages, compiled by Mr. 
Joseph D. Weeks; I was therefore in a position to make use of 
this volume and to check off the data contained in it. I could 
verify many of the tables from my own knowledge of the facts 
governing many of the establishments named therein. It is also 
plain to any one who is accustomed to the examination of statis- 
tics that very many of the returns in this volume are correct, while 
a few testify to want of care in their compilation. The latter 
may be readily set aside. I was also in a position to add to the data 
of this volume, which came down only to 1880, inclusive, corres- 
ponding figures for the years 1885 and 1886, derived of course 
from a much narrower circle of establishments. 

In making selections from this volume for the comparison of 
the purchasing power of wages by the use of the multiple stand- 
ard, I have selected arts or occupations which have been in sub- 
stantially continuous operation during the whole period under con- 
sideration, that is, subject to very few stops or none. I am aware 
that the adverse comment on this method will be that during this 
period, since 1860, there has been greater variation in the supply 
of and demand for labor than at previous dates or periods of eco- 
nomic history. Such stupendous changes could not have occurred 
in a single generation without giving some support to this criticism. 
Space will not permit me to treat this branch of the subject; 
suffice it to say that my own observation has led me to the con- 
clusion that in each period of commercial panic, namely, 1866, 
1873, and for a few years of alleged depression subsequent there- 
to, as well as in the recent period of alleged depression, from 1881 
to 1886, the number of the unemployed has been very much exag- 
gerated. In my judgment, compulsory idleness has hardly existed 
at all, except in connection with the alternate periods of cessation 
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and of great activity in the construction of railways, and has 
mainly affected the workmen employed in that branch of indus- 
try, reacting of course in a limited measure upon others. 

It may also be apparent from the data that I have submitted, 
that this period of steady reduction in prices since the end of the 
Civil War has been in fact a period of the greatest progress in 
material welfare ever witnessed in this or in any other country. 
The temporary difficulties, local distress, and congestion of labor, 
limited mainly to some of our great cities, have been mere inci- 
dents in the adjustment of society to new conditions of an assured 
abundance such as were never before achieved. It has happened 
that there has been temporary want in the midst of general plenty 
and welfare ; but this want has been limited to a very few con- 
spicuous points, where it has perhaps attracted more attention than 
its proportion called for. 

With this explanation I submit the subsequent diagram or 
object lesson in illustration of the various changes which have oc- 
curred in the relations of labor and capital since 1860, first giving 


the elements of the multiple standard. 


MULTIPLE STANDARD. 


TABLE A.—A SINGLE DAyY’s RATION, WITH ITS AVERAGE CosT IN 1880, 
1881, AND 1882, 

TABLE B.—400 RATIONS, OR 1 YEAR’S SUPPLY FOR 1 ADULT WITH 35 
EXTRA RATIONS. 


It is assumed that the prices of meat and fish (fresh or salt) and poultry 
will have varied substantially with the variations in salt and smoked meats, 
and as the prices of the latter are more uniformly quoted, the prices used 
in making up the general standard are those given for salt and smoked 
meats, In the same way the price of potatoes has been taken as a stand- 
wd for the variation in the price of all green vegetable food or roots. 


A.—One Ration per Day. B.—400 Rations. 
s to 1 lb. meat, poultry, or fish, 200 lbs. corned beef. 
varying acording to kind and 100 Ibs. salt pork. 
quality, costing on an average 10 100 lbs, smoked ham, 
$ to } pint milk.... ) 100 quarts milk, 
1 to 1} oz. butter. ........... 5 30 Ibs. butter. 
} to # oz. cheese......... os 20 lbs. cheese, 
1 egg every other day.......... 3 17 doz, eggs. 
OO BTR, BRON isin cc kc diescaee 24 1 barrel flour. 


4 barrel corn meal. 
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A.—One Ration per Day. B.-- 400 Rations. 
Vegetables and roots........... 2 @ 23 20 bushels potatoes. 
OE ORG ITED. « 00 ss ic cccs en 2 80 lbs. sugar. 
ee ere 1 4 lbs tea, 
8 lbs. coffee. 
Salt, spice,fruit, ice, and sundries 1} @ 2 $6 worth assumed at all dates. 


25 cents. $100 


STANDARD PORTION OF CLOTH FOR 1 YEAR. STANDARD OF BooTs AND SHOES FOR 1 YEAR. 

10 yards medium brown cotton, 2 pairs men’s heavy boots, 

10 * standard gingham, 

10 * 9$6-in. bleached shirting. STANDARD OF FUEL FOR 1 YEAR. 

20 * printed calico. 1} tons of anthracite coal, or its 

10 ‘** 4-oz. woolen flannel, or equivalent in bituminous coal or 
worsted dress goods, wood, ; 

5 ‘* 16-02. cassimere. 


5 ‘ Kentucky jean, satinet, 
or light cassimere. 

In establishing the average cost of a day’s portion of the above, the prices 
given in Vol. XX. of the United States Census, in 10 shops east and 10 shops 
west of Buffalo, 1860-1880, have been averaged for each year designated. 
These prices have been verified from other sources of information. Prices 
of dry goods have been verified fully. Prices for 1885 and 1886 have been 
derived from typical establishments and from market reports. The aver- 
age prices of 1885 and 1886 were probably less than the estimate used, 


In 1887 prices fell a little lower than in 1886, and in 1888 
they have begun to rise in some small measure, while there has 
been no substantial variation in general wages since 1885. <A 
decline has occurred in a few arts, mainly those which are depend- 
ent on railway construction, but there has been a moderate ad- 
vance, or tendency to advance, in other directions. It is commonly 
assumed, and may be admitted, that wages in agriculture exert a 
powerful influence upon those in other departments, and that farm 
labor may be taken as a standard. In the last official report of 
the Department of Agriculture, No. 51, May, 1888, Mr. J. R. 
Dodge, the Statistician of the Department, says that “the result of 
the May investigation of the wages of farm labor is almost iden- 
tical with that of three years ago; the changes are very slight, 
though local differences occur, the averages of several sections or 
groups of States being changed very little.” 

The following table presents the sectional averages from 1866 
to 1888. It will be observed that from 1866 to 1879 wages were 
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rated in depreciated paper money gradually approaching the specie 
standard, and that while wages were nominally less in rate after 
resumption, their purchasing power was much greater. See sub- 
sequent table: 


























SEcTIONS. 1888. 1885. 1882. 1879 1875. 1869. 1866, 
Eastern States...... $26.03 |$25.30 |$26.61 |$20.21 [$28.96 [$32.08 $33.30 
Middle States.......| 23.11 | 23.19 | 22.24 | 19.69 | 26.02 | 28.02 | 30.07 
Southern States... .. 14.54 | 14.27 | 15.30 | 13.31 | 16.22 | 17.21 | 16.00 
Western States..... | 22.29 | 22.26 | 23.63 | 20.38 | 23.60 | 27.01 | 28.91 
California .......... | 88.08 | 38.75 | 88.25 | 41.00 | 44.50 | 46 38 | 85.75 

Average U. 8...| 18.24 | 17.97 | 18.94 | 16.42 | 19.87 





Average Eastern, 


Middle,and West- 


a | 23.79 23.58 24.16 20.09 26.19 29.04 30.76 





States and Cali- 
I a hele atlas 


These are the wages per month of farm laporers hired by the 
year without board, the workmen boarding themselves.) The 
average of 1888 of the whole country, with board, is $12.36. The 
day wages in harvest time in 1888, without board, averaged $1.38 ; 
with board, $1.02. The day wages of ordinary farm labor other 
than harvest hands averaged, without board, $0.92; with board, 
$0.67. The average of the whole country is, however, somewhat 
delusive, being greatly affected by the low rates of wages prevailing 
in the Southern States, especially among the negro population. If 
we take two States as examples of agricultural communities de- 
voted mainly to wheat and corn, for instance Minnesota and Iowa, 
we find the average wages per month of hands hired by the year 
in those States to have been, without board, in 1885, $25.40; in 
1888, $25.67 ; with board, in 1885, $16.87; in 1888, $17.41. 

In harvest time the day wages were as follows: 


Minnesota, in 1885, $2.29. 


- “ 1888, 2.20. 
Iowa, - - “ 1885, 2.00. 
” a “Ieee. 7.81. 


The urgency of the demand for labor in harvesting wheat is 
greatest in Minnesota, whereas in Iowa maize or Indian corn is the 
chief crop, on which the demand at harvest time is not so urgent. 
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The day wages of ordinary farm labor in Minnesota and lowa, 


1} 


with board, were practically one dollar a day both in 1885 and 


L888, and from $1.25 to $1.30 without board. 


I now submit the rates of wages in the manufacturing and me- 


chanic arts, compiled from the twentieth volume of the Census and 


from data gathered by myself for 1885 and 1886 


CLass I.—SPECIALLY SKILLED MEN : FOREMEN, OVERSEERS, Boss BLACK 
SMITHS, CARPENTERS, ETC., CUSTOMARILY EARNING $3.00 TO $5.00 PER 
DAY AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


Year Average per Day AY aan Pp 3 ” 
1860. $2.45 $735.00 
1865. 3.57 1071.00 
1870 134 1302.00 
1875 4.14 1242.00 
1880... t 14 1242.00 
R85) 

I Probably higher than in 1880 
1886 ) 

Cuass II AVERAGE MECHANICS, ENGINEERS, BLACKSMITHS, CARPENTERS 
MACHINISTS, AND PAINTERS CONNECTED WITH ESTABLISHMENTS Rg 
PORTED IN VOL, XX. OF THE CENSUS, 1865 TO LSSO, INCLUSIVE 

Year \verage per Day Average per Year 
1860 $1.56 $468.00 
1865 2.34 702.00 
1870 2.43 747.00 
1875 2.29 687.00 
1880 2.26 678.00 
RR 
rt 2.40 720.00 
1886 ) 
LASS IIT ALL THE OPERATIVES, EXCEPT FOREMEN AND OVERSEERS., LN 


100 ESTABLISHMENTS, REPORTING THE WAGES OF THEIR WORKING PEO- 
PLE UNDER MORE THAN 1200 SEPARATE TITLES: BRICKS, MARBLE, Fur 
NITURE, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, TIN WARE STOVES, Boots, HATS 
CARS, WAGONS, FLOUR AND SAW MILLS, IRON, PAPER, AND TEXTILES, 
EMPLOYING MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, FROM 20 TO 2000 IN EACH 


Year 
1860 
1865 


1870 


1875. 


1880. . 


1885 


L886 


Average per Day. Semen yee Sem. 
£1.33 $399.00 
1.88 564.00 
1.94 5S? OO 
1.77 531.00 
1.71 513.00 
1.80 540.00 
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CLAss TV. LABORERS, COMPUTED SEpar ATELY, CONNECTED WITH ABOVE 
ESTABLISHM] NTS, 


Year Aver ize per Day Average per Year 


1860 $1.01 3505.00 
1865 ; : 1.56 68.00 
1S70 : ae 1.58 174.00 
1875 1.38 114.00 
ISSO 1.34 £02. 00 
S85 

PL 1.40 420.00 
1886 5 


1 } ~ 
Having thus determined the average rates of wages at d ferent 
periods, it me xt became hecessary to determ ie the reta prices of 
i 
ae ; ; rm 
the various articles constituting the multiple = gt ndard The 
method adopted is state: In the foregoing tah), | cost or rr 
tail price to the Consumers Ol as ole portio Or ¢ y Su ply Ol 
i i i 

| ] aa $ ‘ ‘ a ] 
the articles constit luting this mu Standard, cor ed for equal 

° . ' } f f ] 7 ] ] + . le . . ] } 
quantities of the samx nas OL Tood, fuel. ; t materials for Cloth- 
ing, has been as lollows, the average of each year being o ven as 
Tota f 1’ nt retry) ry t : oY ha cy . y y Te ] y TY s] . 
stated irom twenty returns, thre “average computed On twelve 
months prices. month by mo n 

1860. $30.95 cents each portion, 

1865, 5 55 

1870, 43 

IS75, 588 9. 

1880, : bb 4 

1885 and 1886, 0 


For the latter years, 1885 and 1886. 
than for the preceding yea , I 
cents. In point of fact the average pr 
articles was less than this, and probably did not exceed twenty- 


eight cents. In order that the tru 


ab Lilt urue Tels 


— 
ae 
/ 


 fioures may 
be comprehended the accompanying dia 


In this diagram the classes of 
Roman numerals J, IT. IL, a 


workmen are 


icated by the 
id TV, The number of portions 
which each year's earnings would buy is given on the vertical lines 
under the respective dates, The rel; 


workmen is indicated by the line 


Ail 


tive progress of each class of 
3 projected from left to right, Z 
[f., IIL., and Tv. The line indicated by the numeral V. gives the 
purchasing power of $100 of lawful] Inoney at the several dates 
in portions of the multiple standard. ‘The line which passes diag- 
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onally from left to right, marked “ Decline in the rate of Interest,” 
indicates the loss in the purchasing power of capital. The line at 
the top, indicated by the Roman numerals VL, indicates the pur- 


chasing power of the income yielded by an investment of $10,000, 














at the respective dates. 


Let us now glance at the rel 


lative condi- tl 


tions of labor and capital disclosed by this diagram. 

The gain in the purchasing power of wages, measured by the 
multiple standard of food, fuel, and cloth, has been from 1860, as 
compared to 1885 and 1886, as follows: 


Class I.. 


eae 70 per cent. Class TT. 
Class II 


) per cent, 
59 per cent, | Class IV 


oe 43 per cent, 
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The gain in 1885 and 1886, as compared to the year 1865, 
when paper money and war had exerted their utmost effect, was 
us follows: 


Class I. .....108 per cent, Class ITI....... 78 per cent. 


Class II. ....... 90 per cent. Class IV..... . 67 per cent. 


The line indicated by the numeral V. gives the purchasing 
power of one hundred dollars of lawful money, in specie in 13860, 
in depreciated paper currency up to 1879, and again in specie 
in LS8S8O, 1885, and 1886. In 1860 one hundred dollars of coin 
would buy 823 portions of food, fuel, and materials for clothing. 
In L865 one hundred nominal dollars of depreciated paper would 
purchase only 179 portions, a loss of 44 per cent. in the power of the 
money, which was partly compensated to workmen by a moderate 
advance in the rate of wages. In 1885 and 1886, one hundred 
dollars of coin would purchase 833 portions at the estimate as- 
sumed by me, 80 cents per portion, but in fact, nearer 350 portions 
of the same kinds and quantiti s of the necessaries of life at a 
somewhat less price, say at 25 cents. The line sloping diagonally 
from left to right shows the reduction in the earning power of 
capital as demonstrated by the fall in the rate of interest on the 
best classes of securities. 

From 1548 to 1860 the writer kept a record of transactions by 
himself or by his associates In manufacturing corporations, The 
average rate of discount paid in the open market by the corpora- 
tions enjoying the highest credit during this period was eight per 
cent., subject to very considerable fluctuations. From 1860 to 
L869, inclusive, the rates of discount varied greatly with the cir- 
cumstances of each case. The war and the continued issue of 
legal-tender notes rendered any standard of litthe moment. Rail- 
Way corporations issued bonds at long dates, at rates of interest 
from 7 to 8 per cent., but there was little recourse to eredit in 
ordinary transactions. Commercial paper wholly disappeared and 
all traffic in goods assumed the nature of barter, no one holding 
money longer than was necessary. In 1870 the slow restoration 
of specie payment began. Up to 1873, the year of panic, the rate 
of interest on the best manufacturing notes was on the average six 
and one-half per cent. 
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After the panic of 1873 ended, up to the 1st of January, 1879, 
five per cent. was the average rate. Since the restoration of the specie 
standard at the latter date, down to the present time, the fluctua- 
tions in the rate of discount on the very best commercial notes 
have been from 8 to 5 per cent.; by the actual record of a broker 
domg a very large business, they have averaged 4 per cent on 6 
months’ paper in this section of the East. 

By the kindness of Mr. Lyman J. Gage, of Chicago, I have 


obtained the rates of discount on commercial paper at that point. 
They are about the same in their proportion, having been reduced 
average of 10 per ce nt or over, to an average of 5 per 
cent. or less, between the dates 1860 and 1886. On Western farm 
mortgages the change has been much greater. ‘Twenty-five years 
ago rates as heh as 25 per cent. were paid on mortgages of W est- 
ern land, on what has prove | to be excellent security. The rate 
how charged is seven per c nt. and even less. 

In order to determine the actual earning power of capital safely 
invested, it becomes necessary to combine the several factors: first, 
rate of interest: secondly, income of a given sum at that rate: 
thirdly, purchasing power in portions of the products included in 
the multiple standard. Assuming $10,000 invested, yielding the 


average rates of interest given above, we get the lollowing resuits 


: . ' ; F 
in the income and purchasing power : 


1860 Income $800 spent at 30,95, cents per portion... 2584 portions. 
1865 cs 638000 ** ss ** OS, BS ; 1436 

1870 66 S700 +6 “4552. * $6 ‘ 1603 

1875 * 9600 “* “337 “ ss ... 1551 ~ 
1880 $000 ** “* Bb “* - ... 1500 

1885-86 ‘** $400 “ * 30 = re ... 1883 


I have chosen Eastern rates rather than Western. In 1865 rates 
fluctuated greatly, but I assume no average change from 1860. 

If capital could only secure by its income one-half as many 
portions of food, fuel, and clothing in 1885.and 1886 as in 1860, and 
if in the meantime the pre xluctive power of labor had become one 
third more effective, which is a moderate estimate, does it not fol- 
low that labor now secures the service of capital on better terms 


») 


than ever before L submit this problem in economic mathematics 


ie Anti-Poverty Society. 
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Tt is because these facts are consciously or unconsciously com- 
prehended, that the agitation of what is called the labor question 
affects but a small fraction or fringe of the working population, and 
that the special efforts of the leaders to change the relations of 
workmen and employers last so short a time and have such slight 
results. On the other hand, the more the workmen organize and 
discuss these problems, the more fully will the true relations of 
labor and capital become defined. 

Now, while I cannot claim positive accuracy for these formulee 
by which I have attempted to present the problem of distribution, 
I can feel well assured that the margins for error would balance 
each other, and that even if the figures are not absolutely true, the 
curves by which the relative condition of laborers and capitalists 
is indicated are so near to absolute truth as to make any error in 
detail of no appreciable effect upon the general result. May it not 
therefore be held that, in a free and substantially homogeneous 
country like the United States, society adapts itself to whatever 
conditions may be brought into effect by war, by paper money, or 
by fiscal legislation ? 

In order that society in a broad sense may exist, the division 
of labor and the exchange of product for product or of service for 
service is an absolute necessity. In the distribution of products, 
in which the exchange of service mainly consists, there may be 
more or less friction. When the standard of value or money of the 
country is tampered with, there will be a greater margin of profit 
secured by capital as against labor, in order that capital may insure 
itself against loss from the depreciation of the money in which it 
israted. Yet good or bad as the money may be, or c stly, unscien- 
tific, and ill-adjudged as the system of taxation may be, the dis- 
coveries of science and the labor-saving inventions applied to pro- 
ductive industry bring forth or produce, if they do not create, a 
huge abundance where scarcity had been the rule. Under the 
higher law which governs society, the direction of which can be but 
little changed by legislative interference, the benefit of this abun- 
dance is ultimately distributed, to the end that those who do the 
work of production and who are classed as working men and work- 
ing women, secure to their own use an increasing share of a con- 


stantly increasing pr duct. This product is divided among them 
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selves in the exact proportion to which their relative capacity and 
ability entitle them. On the other hand, the owners of capital, 
or those who direct its force, secure to their use or enjoyment a 
diminishing share of this same constantly increasing product. Yet 
such has been the enormous gain of the last twenty-five years by 
the application of numerous inventions, that this smaller share of a 
vastly increasing product represents at this time a larger aggregate 
of wealth than was ever attained by any people of any country at 
any previous period of the history of the world. 

The prime factor in the progress of the people of the United 
States, both in personal wealth and in general welfare, has been the 
development of the railway system. The service of the railways 
has continued to increase with great rapidity during the last two 
years, while the price of that service continues to be reduced. 
The twenty-six great systems of railway which centre in Chicago 
from East and West, received in the last four years a little less 
than $640,000,000 for moving fo <1, fuel, materials for shelter, and 
clothing, at the rate of less than a cent (O.854c.) a ton a mile. The 
charge for the service of these same railways from 1866 to 1873 
averaged 2.315; the reduction in the rate of the last four years 
has been 1.461 cents a ton a mile. Had the traffic for these 
four years been charged this difference, or been charged what was 
considered a reasonable rate in the former period, the cost would 
have been $1091,000,000 more than it actually was. The service 
of these trunk lines constitutes thirty-five per cent of the whole 
railway service of the country; the reduction in the railway 
charge on all lines has been as great or greater than on these 
(in all more than $3200,000,000) for the last four years. While 
the mass of the people have thus gained in the aggregate nore 
than $800,000,000 a year in the cost of distribution in recent years 
as compared to the period previously named, the construction and 
operation of the railways have been the source of many of the 
phenomenal fortunes of recent years. Of some of these fortunes 
it may be truly said that every dollar which has been gained by 
their owners is but a token of the service which they have rendered 
to their fellow-men; of others it may be as truly said that each dol- 
lar of their gains is but a token of theft, fraud, and corruption. It 
may be that some of the most conspicuous representative men in 
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the railway system, having corrupted the judge of a high court, 
are now in the position of outlaws, incapable of being trusted, and 
subject only to the execration of their fellow-men; yet good or bad 
as may have been the origin of these great fortunes, the railways 
themselves, under the higher law which controls all the exchanges 
of men, and in spite of injudicious and restrictive legislation, con- 
tinue to do their work with ever-increasing benefit to those who 
consame the products which are moved upon them. 

I have thus endeavored to show how the great economic forces 
which have so recently come into action are steadily working out 
a greater equality in the distribution of the abundant product which 
they have brought into existence; yet great as this progress is, it 
doth not yet appear what it shall be even in the near future. A 
wholesome discontent now pervades all classes of the community, 
from which true progress will be evolved in spite of the obstruc- 
tions of the anarchist and the socialist and the empirical devices of 
economic quacks and agitators. 

Steam and electricity have profoundly changed all the relations 
of men. The old order of personal intercourse between master and 
workman is gone. The small self-contained community in which 
there were none very rich and none very poor has almost disap- 
peared. The new forms of society are not yet shaped or moulded. 
The one thing most needed now is that the rich men shall know 
how the workmen live, and the workmen shall know how the rich 


men work. 


EDWARD ATKINSON. 
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AN eminent American writes to me as follows: 


‘There is a radical defect inhefent in all systems of popular or republi- 
can government, in consequence cf which every public interest, however 
weighty, however pressing, must, if it is to have a hearing at all, finda 
place in the programmes of political parties. In this way the most vital 
questions—questions concerning the very existence of the government— 
come to depend on the result of popular elections. In America we see our 
coasts defenseless because of the two great political parties neither will 
permit the other to take the credit—or to enjoy the emoluments—of con- 
structing defenses. For the same reason the United States are without a 
navy. Again, it is owing to the exigencies of partisan politics that the 
official representatives of the United States abroad are changed at each 
Presidential election, the necessary result being that very rarely indeed a 
competent diplomat is found representing the United States government in 
any foreign country. There is thus produced periodically a ‘solution of 
continuity,’ so to speak, in the conduct of diplomatic business, while the 
new incumbents are learning the details of their official duties. In short, 
republican government, popular government, seems to fail radically in the 
efficient execution of measures of the highest importance to the nation both 
at home and abroad. It would seem as though the policy of a republican 
government must of necessity lack oneness of purpose, singleness of aim; 
that such a government is fated ever to be weak and wavering in its 
diplomacy, unprepared to meet exigencies; that it never can act with con 
tinuousness of purpose either at home or abroad, as cana monarchy guided 
by the will and wisdom of one mind, and ever consciously aiming with all its 
might to attain definite ends.” 


Well! this forms a formidable accusation, and there may be 
some truth in the charges made. But, as an observer having had 
some experience of governments in old as well as in newly formed 
states, I think there is much of this that may be laid to the door, 
not of any special system of government, but of the general con- 
ditions under which men find themselves. For instance, in regard 
to the complaint that there is no United States navy. This 
could not have been said in 1812 and 1818, when American ships 
of better equipment and heavier armament were by no means 
unsuccessful in their contests with vessels of the British navy. 
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It may be inferred that should the necessity of naval action again 
arise, the energy and producing power of the United States would 
not fail in soon placing on the water ships adequate for the defense 
of their own shores, and afterward for the attack of foreign places 
of strength. No one doubts that craft of great steam power, and 
formidably armed, could in a few weeks be fitted out by the 
dozen from American ports, and that these would be quite suffi- 
cient to cause havoc among the merchant steamers and sailing 
vessels of any maritime nation with which the United States 
might be at war. But the general conditions which have at all 
times acted with mankind, have been at work in postponing the 
day when America shall be great by sea as she is on land. 
Where in the history of peoples do we find that they have de- 
voted themselves to becoming a great naval or maritime power 
before they have fully used the internal resources of their coun- 
try? It is when a land becomes crowded, when an outlet else- 
where is required, that its population supplements its land re- 
sources by carrying and fetching merchandise over the seas. 
Foreigners do not seek ports until there is something to be 
obtained from them, and where a territory is rich, much time is 
occupied in developing its treasures. In Scotland it was not until 
her eastern seaboard had become well peopled and the agricul- 
tural capabilities exploited in the lowlands, that attention was 
turned in the thirteenth century to the advantages of foreign 
trade, and the maintenance of armed vessels for their protection. 
It was not much earlier that England could be said to possess 
anything like an armed flotilla, and the piratical incursions of the 
Scandinavians were not met at sea, but on shore, with the defen- 
sive forces of the kingdom. The people had had enough to do 
in working the land and getting an increase of comfort from the 
resources of agriculture and mining. It was only when these 
could be manifestly fed by commerce, and commerce required 
protection, that a navy arose. In America the continent still 
yields such superior attractions, and the territory with its vast- 
ness secures such benefits from internal traffic alone, that attention 
has not been directed to seafaring. But the sinews of var for 
both naval and land operations are there, and would soon be used 
for defense or offense as the case might require. 
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It may be true that the fiscal policy pursued has been against 
the transference of the carrying trade to steamers under the stars 
and stripes. It is certain that for every American flag seen upon 
the high seas there are fifty or sixty British. No doubt free 
trade has helped the English in this matter, but it is doubtful if 
Englishmen, if they were not so crowded at home, would have 
taken so much to the water. Their circumstances as much as 
their policy have favored their naval enterprise. So will it be 
some day with America, when she has filled full of men the great 
spaces between the shores of the two oceans. With the mass of 
exports to offer, and with the immense population demanding 
foreign goods, she will in time draw to her more commerce than 
has ever been handled in the history of the world by any empire. 
It is safe to assume that her millions will at a future date prefer 
to have their own flag over the countless cargoes that will pour 
from and will pour into her harbors from Asia and from Europe. 

The considerations thus set forth in regard to a navy are typi- 
cal of much else in looking at America. Her resources are so 
abnormally vast that she may do things without hurt to herself 
which might swamp or cripple any smaller collection of commu- 
nities. In commercial phrase, she has so much “ margin” that 
the pranks played with principles which, to men living in 
little lands, would seem immutable, and whose infringement would 
imply the impairing of her full powers, make but little impres- 
sion. It is this margin of power which invalidates such cal- 
culations formed by financial and economical theorists. Political 
economy must always be exercising its influence, but the mos- 
quito bite that kills the invalid is unfelt by the elephant. It is 
difficult for a European imagination to conceive the efficiency of 
commercial co-operation working for a given temporary end, such 
as is exhibited in the States. The possibility of effecting vast 
“corners,” of combining so as to “slaughter” a competing in- 
dustry, of fixing prices for a time so low that the rival 
is crushed out, of afterward raising prices—the possibility of 
such united and sustained artificial interference with the laws 
of supply and demand—is not believed by European writers. 
It is because in their countries of small marginal power such 
operations cannot often be attempted. If Napoleon had been 
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able to carry out his schemes, and could have united under hostile 
tariffs and other arrangements the whole of Europe against Eng- 
land, English writers might by this time have begun to believe 
in such things, but without personal experience they never will 
believe anything. 

The relative size of the territory to the occupying millions, 
the amount of work that is still to be got through before the in- 
habitants can handle what nature gives them, the comparatively 
small proportion of that work which has yet been done, are the 
cardinal facts which make erroneous almost all comparisons be- 
tween America and other countries. Within the last century and 
a half, civilized races have poured forth in hundreds of thou- 
sands, for the first time *n the history of the world, to occupy a 
continent whose records are an absolute blank, and whose treasures 
are limitless and were wholly untouched. These conditions form 
a state of affairs so new that any lamentations that the United 
States are not as other countries are in respect of some matters, 
either among themselves or internationally, seem premature and 
unreasonable. In regard to foreign affairs, that is, in reference to in- 
ternational obligations and engagements, America has, fortunately 
for herself, had to make very few of these. ‘Those few she has kept 
to the best of her power, and as far as the nebulous expressions 
of the English language would allow her. No doubt when the 
English language has been still further improved and defined and 
more precisely adjusted to the wants of a common comprehen- 
sion, by a longer residence on that continent full of clear air and 
perspicuous decision, any treaty expressed in ‘ American” will be 
quite invulnerable. In the meantime it may be correctly observed 
that it has been the English negotiators who have misunderstood 
the English language, or have at all events always yielded to the 
influence of the genius loci in their understanding of it. The 
powerlessness of the Executive to transact a treaty without the 
consent of the Senate is a provision tending greatly to the sanctity 
of any arrangement so made with a foreign power. In England, 
where the government of the day makes a treaty without the 
necessity of laying it before any more permanent body in the 
state, the honor of the nation has hitherto been felt to be involved 
in its maintenance; but a new chapter of events has been opening 
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with the accession to supreme power of a democratic House of 
Commons, and no man can tell how far the new wire-pullers of 
the altered British Constitution may ratify or reject the acts of 
their servants. 

It is the magnitude of her internal interests which has made 
America careless of foreign alliances. Her attention has been 
absorbed at home. She cares not as yet to lift her eyes be- 
yond the splendid heritage she possesses. She is fortunate 
also in her continental neighbors, for the British provinces along 
her northern border are of her own blood and lineage, and cherish 
kindred aspirations and work in peaceful rivalry with her, to use 
to the best the natural advantages of prairie, forest, and ore-laden 
mountains. ‘The debatable area has not been on the land, but 
on the coast and its shallow seas. There a small portion of both 
communities have not “ hit it off’ with the freedom from conten- 
tion which has been elsewhere so remarkable. But it is safe to 
infer from the common sense which influences the Canadians and 
their neighbors, that a matter which has so little relative im 
portance to the Americans will not be allowed to mar the har 
mony which is essential between the British and themselves. To 
allow of any lasting disturbance of their relations from such a 
cause, would be as ridiculous as if two prosperous farmers were 
to fall out for the sake of the use of a bit of sea-tangle for the 
fertilization of their broad acres 

To the South she is also fortunate for opposite reasons, namely, 
that the Southern neighbor is so much her inferior, and so unlike 
herself in all respects, that there is no temptation either to enmity 
or affection. The residents in that land can be regarded from 
any international or practical standpoint as so many of the tall 
cacti of the more arid of the lands they dwell in. It is not to the 
interest of the United States to feel more than a paternal concern 
in preventing them doing anything which could harm themselves 
or from becoming instruments of mischief in the hands of 
more powerful foreign states. Any tendency to expand in a 
Southerly direction is checked by the very breadth of the 
institutions which have found favor with the American peo- 
ple. Before the war, her Southern citizens were masters in 
the Southern States. They may hold their own again in time, 
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but since the negro has been raised to political equality, any pre- 
dominance on the part of the whites must be sustained by other 
means than that of mere numbers. Our race does not thrive 
where the thermometer indicates more than a temperate clime. 
It is probably felt that in “ Dixie's land” the Federal Union pos- 
sesses a sufficient amount of colored blood, and with wider terri- 
tories a still larger number of those who are not of the best 
European blood would become citizens. It is this which has 
hindered even the desire for the possession of the West India 
Islands. The width of the suffrage has limited within whole- 
some bounds the country of the stars and stripes. 

In the sentences quoted at the head of this article, the mote 
in the eye of the writer has seemed greater than the beam in the 
eye of others, thus reversing the old saying. ‘To those who look 
upon the United States from a European standpoint, it appears 
that there is far more of real sovereignty in the hands of tne 
President than there is in the hands of any of the kings who in 
Europe govern by means of imitations of the English Constitu- 
tion. That Constitution makes the sovereign reign, but does not 
allow him or her to govern. In modified forms this is the same 
in Italy, in Sweden and Norway, in Belgium, and in Spain. It 
is the same in the Republic of France. Only in Russia, and to a 
less extent in Germany, does the monarch immediately sway the 
lestinies of his people. It is much to be doubted whether an 
autocracy provides for the continuity of policy my friend speaks 
of. During the autocrat’s lifetime a continuity may be pre- 
served if some strong minister is trusted and maintained in office 
by his lord and master. Policy may be continuous in foreign 
affairs if the sovereign himself remain of one mind. But men 
change and die. A successor in such a government is more likely 
to upset tradition than is the federal government of the States. 
In England, and more especially in Germany, trained diplomats 
have frequently been made to give way to men sent on special mis- 
sions; or men have been placed at once in some important diplo- 
matic post without any training save that of departmental govern- 
ment service at home, and without any official qualification other 
than the good opinion of the minister at the foreign office. In 
Germany officers jump from the cavalry saddle or from the com- 
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mand of infantry regiments into the chair of the diplomat, and the 
sequence of policy has depended entirely on the chancellor. Men 
quite as able as any to be found in English or German diplo- 
matic posts have been furnished by the nomination of the 
President of the United States, and the roll which includes 
Franklin and Adams and Jay and Motley and Lowell and Phelps 
can sustain a triumphant comparison with any list furnished by 
constitutional or autocratic empires. Nor has continuity of policy 
been wanting. During the last century America has steadily as- 
serted her influence in the councils of the nations, and has been 
successful in all she has undertaken to perform. She has kept 
out of entanglements into which weaker powers have been led 
by the misfortunes of position and misjudged ambition. She has 
kept for her operations the great zone of her own continent, which 
she has developed so marvellously. While maintaining missions 
abroad, she has not allowed her representatives unduly to inter- 
fere, but has obtained full satisfaction for any infringement of 
international comity, and the word of her ministers is never heard 
without respect nor urged without result. 

To foreigners, and to Englishmen—who cannot be placed 
in the same category as men outside the Anglo-Saxon blood 
bond—the great nation which is the predominating power in 
the New World offers a spectacle for admiration and envy. 
She is not obliged, through fear of her position being low- 
ered, to place a tremendous tax on the wage-earning power of 
her people, by the obligation of military or naval service. All 
her energies can be turned to immediately useful and profitable 
work, and yet it is well known to all that in that sphere where 
she insists on her predominance, her influence will not and 
cannot be questioned. In smaller matters some inconsistencies 
may have been shown in her home life, but where is the nation of 
which the same cannot be said over and over again? Yet in the 
main, in her home as well as in her foreign policy, “ continuity ” 
has been eminently characteristic of her progress. She believed that 
in a new country, just as our fathers believed the same of an old 
country, the protection of manufactures is a necessity. America 
has steadily protected her industries, and has seen them under that 
system rise and flourish to an extent undreamed of at the time 
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of her war of independence. The freedom of her institutions, the 
vast prospects opened to thrift and enterprise, the extent of her 
possessions, and the great variety of occupations which may there 
find a home, have attracted to her multitudes from the most 
enterprising populations of Europe. It is the fashion among some 
classes in Germany to affect the belief that the Germans who 
have sought a home in America are a “gesindel,”’ the riff-raff of 
the people flying from the duties of the defense of the father- 
land. But no American would back such a statement. Among 
the best colonists they count the German immigrants of the last 
fifty years. Where families are so large as they are in Germany, 
a wider outlet than that afforded by German opportunities is 
necessary. They who take advantage of the easy communication 
with the opposite shores of the Atlantic are often the most daring 
and the most capable of Germany’s manhood, and are men who 
would gladly return to serve in the armies of the fatherland were 
she in danger; and there is no service, whether civil or military, 
in the United States, from the frontier of Mexico to the foothills 
of the Rockies in Montana, where representatives of the martial 
youth of Germany may not be found. 

In comparing systems of government, few of the older repub- 
lies, empires, or kingdoms are found to enjoy more real stability 
than the system founded under Washington. Size of country 
has here again been an element in good fortune, for the size of 
the territory has caused it to be divided. These divisions or old 
colonies have conferred on a central government a certain definite 
measure of supreme powers. That central dominion has ever 
grown in weight of authority. The American ship of state is 
built in so many compartments that even if several became 
water-logged the ship would float. This cannot be said of many 
older nations. Mere centralization, either in the hands of a 
monarch or in the hands of a democratic “ Chamber,” has reached 
to such a point that any great popular impulse, any wave of 
passion promoted by disaster and driven by envy and poverty, 
may break over the vessel, and cause it to become for a time 
a helpless wreck. This is not conceivable in the case of the 
United States. There is so much check and counter-check, 


so slow an operation of the forces of movement, that men have 
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time to consider. The “common sense of most holds a fretful 
realm in awe,” if some bad influence gain the upper hand for a 
time in any one of the -leagued commonwealths. Then there 
is the Supreme Court of the United States, than which no surer 
guarantee of “continuity,” and no better check upon unwise 
legislation, can be imagined. 

There would seem to be a Providence which orders human 
institutions and adapts them to the various conditions under which 
they are placed, and it by no means follows because quickness of 
result is hindered in America, that arrangements to secure similar 
delay in carrying out the wishes that may prevail among a people 
at any given moment are advisable in the case of smaller lands. 
That such delay is a great guarantee against passionate action is 
true. But in little countries passion might only become the more 
formidable if it encountered resistance; and a change which with 
irresistible popular power would be bloodless, might only be ac- 
complished by a painful revolution. Each case must be judged on 
its own merits. ‘There is no doubt that ministerial responsibility, 
illustrated by the presence of ministers in legislative chambers, and 
their resignation following on a hostile vote of those chambers, is 
a more directly democratic system than that prevailing where 
ministers are nominated by a president or king, and are not di- 
rectly amenable to the votes of a popular assembly. Very few 
countries have the guarantees for consideration of great questions 
which you possess. I have heard the results likened to the 
use of gunpowder as compared with quicker explosives, in the 
chambers of heavy artillery. The object is to obtain an explosive 
which shall not have such quickly rending power as dangerous 
ly to affect the piece of ordnance, and that there shall be suffi- 
cient time for the combustion of the whole charge, so that when 
the projectile is sent forth it shall be with the accumulated force 
of the liberation of all the gases the explosive can produce. So 
in your popular movements, you devise a system that gives effect 
to all their force after an interval sufficient to prevent damage 
to the state, and sufficient also for full recognition of the ten- 
dency and strength of action. The partisan orator is wont to 
reproach his opponent with want of “trust in the people.” 
But the truest trust in the people is shown in that appreciation 
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of their own work which accepts their experience and not their 
impulse. It is their action which has surrounded law and order in 
the States with checks against precipitancy. A people is an ag- 
gregate of individuals. Is there one man among them who would 
not distrust his first impulse, of whatever nature, if it be a very 
strong impulse, and does not desire that time, however brief, be 
given him for action onit. First impressions may be excellent, 
but they become undeniably most excellent when indorsed by re- 
flection and experience. Time has shown the American people, 
in that comparatively brief period of their existence which has 
taught them more than has been taught to other nations in half 
a dozen centuries, that second, and even third thoughts, are better 
than first impressions. They have ordered their affairs according- 
ly. To “trust the people” is to accept their own decision, and 
that means adherence to American precedents of check and 
counter-check. 

Nothing is more striking in the science of comparative politics 
than the fact that the former colonies of Britain, and those which 
still maintain their alliance with her, have often taken the point 
where her legislation stopped as their point of departure. With a 
firm adherence to her revered common law, they have frequently 
forged ahead in the solution of questions which are still puzzling 
the head of their grandmother. In the old country ancient 
usages bear so heavily on the manners of the present, that politi- 
cal and social changes carried in law act slowly in usage. The 
permeating influence of those who under more restricted insti- 
tutions won sway and kept it, still lives on in their descendants, 
and rank and wealth and education exert a force which les- 
sens, retards, or assimilates, as the case may be, the new cur- 
rents which were let loose by legislation against the reign of 
antique ideas. Hereditary reputation will always be a factor 
in the composition of all human society. We see it in Amer- 
ica as well as in England. But in England it has had longer time 
to work, and it has on the whole used its opportunities well. In 
the colonies and in America the field has, for good or evil, been 
more clear of the “ prestige” of position and class, and the con- 
sequence has been that questions are solved, and solved in the 
interests of true civilization, there, which are not solved “at 
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home.” There is action and reaction, as between England and 
her offspring. She modifies by her literature, her law, and her 
traditions, their youthful quickness; while they, on the other 
hand, are fully able to read her some very important lessons as 
to the wisdom of her future course. They have passed through 
crises which the older country is only now entering. They 
have felt the pressure of partial and ill-considered legislation 
passed by portions of their people. They have met it by em 
phatie action. 

It would be impertinent for any one who has not had oppor- 
tunity for extended personal observation of the States to dog- 
matize on their virtues or to speak of their defects. But this 
brief tribute of admiration from one who has long lived by the 
side of them, who has experienced much kindness from their 
citizens, and who is a hearty admirer of their polity and empire, 
may be allowed. 


LORNE. 








RELIGION’S GAIN FROM SCIENCE 


NEITHER religion nor science has ever been a fixed thing. 
Each is a development, but while unfolding side by side, the rela- 
tion has not been antagonistic at root, however it may have ap- 
peared. Religion made an atmosphere for science to breathe, and 
science helped religion to free itself from burdens of ignorance. 
For a long while religion held the entire field, and hence it exag- 
gerated itself; it met no limiting and counteracting knowledge, 
and became identified with its superstitions. When science came 
upon the stage there was cf course a conflict with the Church, 
but it was no more with the Church than with society at large. 
Jurisprudence and medicine were as deeply imbedded in un- 
scientific and superstitious theories and methods as religion, and 
the conflict with the Church was sharper only because its weightier 
interests provoked stronger feeling. 

In later days, what is called the conflict between religion and 
science has little existence except in circles of inferior thought. 
An ecclesiastical body votes down evolution by a three-fourths 
majority, but the world is simply amused; no one regards it seri- 
ously. Religion may be somewhat petulant in its answers to the 
brusque and often premature demands of science; the weak 
on one side may weep and denounce, and on the other side 
they may deny and assert; but neither side represents religion 
or science. Each has no more to forgive or to reconcile 
with the other than each has with its own previous phases. The 
conflict between them is no greater than the conflict each has 
waged with itself. The time has come when the temper of the 
parties renders it possible to point out the indebtedness of each 
to the other. The object of this paper is to name some of the 
gains which have come to religion through the influence of science. 

1. Science has deepened reverence. The Hebrew may have 
been more profuse in his expressions of reverence than is the 
modern, but it was because his limited conception of creation 
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brought it within the reach of language; to-day creation mocks 
expression. Mr. Froude is credited with the remark that “ Reve- 
lation lost its hold upon the world with the discovery of Coperni- 
cus,” presumably because the immensity of the created universe 
forced this planet close upon nothingness and made a near and 
personal relation of God to man an absurdity. But this remark 
of Mr. Froude’s may go along with his interpretations of history. 
The transition from one view of the universe to the other may 
have induced confusion of thought and led men to say: “ Lord, 
what is man that thou art mindful of him”; but the human mind 
does not long suffer itself to remain in confusion; it finds its way 
out in some direction. Doubtless some minds have been driven 
downward, and lie crushed under the immensity of creation, but 
in most an opposite and counteracting tendency has prevailed; 
mind has asserted its dignity and pre-eminence over :atter, 
and has risen to the new conception with an increase in both the 
quality and measure of reverence corresponding to the increase of 
conception. All that was needed was a readjustment of mental 
habits, as of a telescope turned from the earth to the sky; a 
larger use of the imagination and a larger and somewhat <lifferent 
idea of God. In former ages reverence was limited by the 
conception of creation, and in still earlier ages it was confined 
within geographical limits; the early Jew worshipped the God of 
his own narrow country. But when “the flaming walls of the 
world” were thrown down by science, the reverence of man rose 
to meet the greater view. But it may be asked, Is this a fact? 
Is there more of religious awe and humble reverence before A1- 
mighty God? There is not perhaps the ecstatic reverence found 
in the Hebrew poets, though modern poets are not lacking in it, 
but there is a reverence distributed, as it were, over all the facul- 
ties. Reverence is more than awe or wonder; it is also a love 
of truth, a confidence in divine laws, a joy in creative wisdom, 
humility before infinite power, sympathy with the order of the 
universe. It is hardly necessary to assert that these are increas- 
ingly the characteristics of modern thought. They are the source 
of that dignity of thought and invincible love of truth and reality 
which belong to the age. It is not necessary to admit that there 
is even less of that reverence which once found expression before 
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altars and in adoring hymns; but there is also a pervasive rever- 
ence overspreading the whole action of men, which springs from 
a deeper knowledge of creation. To-day we not only adore God 
who is above the world, but also God who is in the world. All 
sober thought, all devotion to truth, all love for humanity, all 
intelligent obedience to law is reverence in its best sense; and 
these, if not the products of science, are largely fed by it. 

2. Science has taught religion to think according to cause and 
effect; that is, in a rational way. Religion will never cease to 
be a matter of revelation and intuition, but so long as it is only 
such it will be overspread by unreason and superstition. While 
revelation is regarded as simply full, final, and authoritative asser- 
tion, religion is reduced to slave-like obedience, thought is 
quenched, and man shrivels. When religion is made only a mat- 
ter of intuition and transcendence, it runs out into vagary and 
mysticism. Religion cannot indeed part with these features: a 
God who reveals himself and a spirit in man which mounts di- 
rectly to God. But religion is a practical thing in a real world; 
it is an outcome of man’s whole nature; it has methods and ends 
to be gained. Its tendency has always been to separate itself 
from the real needs and order of human life—to become a thing 
of the air; its gravitation has been chiefly toward heaven or to 
some world of dreams and fancies. In other words, it had 
no genuine law of thought, and hence no order in human life. 
Science, if it has done nothing else, has taught religion to think 
according to cause and effect, which is simply rational thinking. 
Religion needs this balance-wheel, this weight to hold it down to 
the earth and prevent it from exhaling itself in mere devotion and 
flying off into remote worlds. Under the tuition of science it is 
steadily growing, not rationalistic, but rational. It shows an in- 
creasing tendency to ally itself with the laws of human nature 
and of society, and to find a place where its great and transcendant 
truths can meet with the truths of this world. Religion no longer 
contents itself with saying: “I believe because it is impossible,” 
but sees the profounder truth that the whole world is a revelation 
of God, and because it is a revelation it can be traced and under- 
stood. It is true that many are swamped in this effort of religion 
to find an agreement between itself and science, but upon the 
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whole the gain is greater than the loss, and in all the better 
schools of religious thought it is felt that the scientific habit 
must prevail. The day for full harmony has not yet come, and 
it may never come, for religion and science are not exact corre- 
lates, but the man of religion can now say to the man of science: 
“My thinking in the main is along the same inductive lines as 
your own.” 

8. Science has delivered religion from its heaviest incubus, 
superstition. We will not now stop to inquire why religion runs 
so readily into superstition, and even into forms most cruel and 
opposite to itself, though ample reasons could be given and such 
as would enable us to draw a clear line between the two. The 
fact of their immersion in each other until each lost its true char- 
acter will not be denied. Carlyle, in his generous but severe 
essay on Voltaire, says that “he gave the death-stab to modern 
superstition.” Voltaire may have been the external sign and 
turning-point of the change from superstitious to rational thought 
in religion, but he was not the cause of it. The thought of the 
world does not respond to such a man as Voltaire. His wicker- 
work of jibe and sneer may have seemed to be a dam, but the 
force that turned the stream of human thought into another 
channel was something different. Voltaire, though as great a 
blunderer in natural science as any medieval Pope, was a man of 
quick intelligence, who readily caught sight of the change that 
had come over the thought of the world; but that change was 
due to an intelligence which he did not originate and in which 
he but partially shared. Superstition, however much of it yet 
lingers, received its death-stab from science. It is not necessary 
to trace the process in full, but it may be summed up as putting 
events in connection with their natural causes. A flaming sky 
was shown to be, not an angry portent, Lut a display of electricity. 
Thus in many ways science relieved the world of an incubus of 
fear and misery that well-nigh outweighed the joy of existence. 
The Church for centuries utilized for its own purposes the dread 
phenomena of nature, turning their terrors into instruments of 
torture through the ignorance and credulity of the people. It 
may have been sincere enough, but it was the sincerity of a com- 
mon and universal ignorance. Science has nearly put an end to 
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all that, and thus has rendered a service to religion as well as to 
humanity; for it is fatal to the Church to cling to superstitions 
which the intelligence of the world has discarded. The ecclesi- 
astical body which recently voted down evolution hurt neither 
science nor the Bible, but it inflicted an enormous injury upon 
itself, an injury from which only science can deliver it, as it 
surely will in due time. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the blessing conferred by 
science in delivering men from the misconception that natural 
calamities are due to moral desert. The deliverances of science 
are as great as its positive achievements; the heart is as great 
a debtor to it as the mind. Few misconceptions in religion 
have caused so much suffering. Job protested against it, and 
Christ corrected it—the only instance in which he attempted to 
correct a misapprehension of a natural law, unless indeed he 
changed the entire view of nature by putting a Heavenly 
Father over all. The man was not born blind because his parents 
had sinned; the tower in Siloam did not crush the eighteen men 
because they were special sinners. But the great argument of 
Job and this plain word of Christ were sealed to the eyes of the 
Church for centuries, and nature was turned into a scourge for 
sins often real enough but in no wise connected with natural 
events. Nature lost its kind and beneficent aspect and became a 
terror; men were cut off from it in their sympathies; its powers 
and forms were pervaded by a malignant demonology, the force 
of which was only partially broken by gracious superstitions of 
charms and spells and endless multiplication of the cross and 
relics of saints, for the Church was merciful as well as ignorantly 
cruel. The Reformation swept away the grossest of these super- 
stitions, but it did not alter the underlying fallacy. Even less 


‘ than two centuries ago, a devastating flood of the Connecticut 


river was attributed by a preacher of the day to the general 
neglect of family prayer. 

There is indeed a region in which general suffering is connected 
with natural causes, where nature takes vengeance upon the guilty 
and innocent alike. The great plagues and pestilences are the 
results of filth. In the light of science the unsanitary condition 
of a city is a public sin, for which pervading disease is the com- 
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mon penalty, and from which the innocent poor suffer even more 
than the guilty rich. But science has taken this matter out of 
the hands of the Church, and has detected not only the fact but 
the remedy. The service thus rendered by science to religion, by 
assigning natural evil to its proper sphere, is more than a work 
of humanity; it defines for religion its own proper and unspeaka- 
bly important field—the heart and the conscience. The Church 
diluted and wasted itself by spreading itself over all the relations 
of man. Religion is a great, but it is not a universal, thing. 
Science has driven it within its proper boundaries and back to 
its great eternal truths. 

4. Science has put religion upon the track of the important 
truth that moral laws are natural laws. The unity of God has 
not yet had full logical development; it is sufficiently asserted, 
but it is not practically applied. Dualism lingers in the details, 
or rather in the lacks of theological thought. The world of nature 
and the world of religion have been regarded as antagonis- 
tic. Asceticism, with its unspeakable misery, is based on the 
fallacy that the laws of religion are the reverse of the laws 
of nature. Here again the Church proceeded in direct viola- 
tion of the word of Christ: “What things soever he (the 
Father) doeth, these the Son also doeth in like manner.” This 
imitation of the Father was based on the broad apprehension 
of God as a being who sent the rain upon the just and the 
unjust. Christ’s life was a real and practical obedience to the 
beneficent laws and intentions which he observed in nature: 
“My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” This broad basis of 
natural law was quickly lost sight of; what God did in nature 
had no beneficent meaning for the Church; its methods were 
ascetic, and its theology was constructed out of fragments of St. 
Paul’s epistles crudely interpreted, and perverted by the over- 
shadowing influence of Roman law. For more than a thousand 
years there was scarcely a strand connecting the Church with the 
world of nature; the God of the Church was not the God of 
nature. The true anti-Christ had its seat, not in Pontifical as- 
sumption, but in this rejection of the will of God as revealed in 
natural jaws. The real break in this false and fatal habit of 
thought is due to science; first by its forcing the world to give 
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attention to these laws, and then by pointing out their moral sig- 
nificance. <Asceticism has lost its force not more through the in- 
fluence of a sound exegesis than through that of science, which is 
convincing men that a law of the body is a law of God, fully 
equipped with penalty and reward. Upon this vast field of truth 
science is steadily pouring great floods of light, under the influ- 
ence of which the sense of duty is broadening, conscience is ally- 
ing itself with intelligence, public morality is improving, legisla- 
tion is growing humane and ministrative, and religion is attaining 
a consistent and therefore commanding theism. There may 
be theologians who still turn their backs upon science, but the 
number of those who follow in the steps of Butler and Paley is 
increasing. I do not mean that theology will be turned into 
a science of biology, but only that it will leave no truth of 
science out of sight, and that it will construct its system upon 
the basis of a God who created the heaven and the earth and all 
that in them is. 

While this revival of consistent theism is due to science, it 
need not plume itself upon it as a discovery. We find it in the 
Hebrew Scriptures along with much of wise practical inference 
and law, but in crude form and without the force of scientific 
demonstration; and the Christ, under the fullness of his inspira- 
tion, struck straight to the heart of this theism. Science has 
simply re-discovered and set in logical order what the great in- 
spired minds have always seen. 

5. Science is delivering religion from the miserable habit of 
defending doctrines and supposed truths because of their apparent 
usefulness. No fallacy works greater mischief, and the Church 
has reaped many bitter harvests of shame and sorrow from up- 
holding it. What is useful, we do not know; or rather we are 
learning that nothing is useful but the truth. But instead of 
searching for what is true, too often the Church has sought for 
what seemed useful and inferred its truath—a false and fatal logic, 
inducing doubt when truth begins to crowd the doctrine, and at 
length hypocrisy when the doctrine has been demolished but is 
retained because it has worked its way too deeply into society to 
be given up without danger. Again and again has the Church 
repeated this sad history, but it is a history that now has small 
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defense except in the columns of denominational newspapers. 
The relentless rule of science in seeking for the truth—the 
reality of things—and its refusal to be content with anything 
else, are becoming general. There never has been and there 
never will be two general habits of thought; the unity of human 
society forbids it. The method of science is the inductive; that 
is, getting together the facts and searching them with relentless 
scrutiny. This is becoming the habit of thought in all departments, 
including that of religion. Under its influence many false doc- 
trines have been nearly driven out. By establishing the antiquity 
of the race, and by including man in the physical evolution of 
creation, science has left no standing room for such doctrines as 
that the fall of a single progenitor involved the race in sin and 
guilt, and that physical death is the penalty of original sin. 
There is undoubtedly a truth hidden in what is called the “ fall 
of Adam,” but science has destroyed the terms in which it was 
held, by destroying its chronology, and by showing that physical 
death antedates man. With the fall of this central doctrine, goes 
also a huge system of interlacing doctrines of decrees and arbi- 
trary election and reprobation, under which generations have 
sighed and shuddered. But science is not merely iconoclastic in 
that field of doctrine known as Calvinistic; it is also re-construc- 
tive, and offers Calvinism, if it had the wit to see it, a doctrine of 
heredity and of the solidarity of the race, which might have 
satisfied Calvin himself. 

Science will never become an evangel, but it has already 
put us in the way of rectifying old doctrines, and it is also 
giving us hints of new ones. The immanence of God is 
an old conception ; Augustine and Calvin assert it repeatedly, 
but their theologies are as bare of it as a stone is of life. But 
science, unconsciously yet relentlessly, is forcing us up to this 
conception as the only possible explanation of the universe. 
Science cannot reveal God, but it is asserting in terms not to be 
set aside either an immanent God or none. Thus science is driv- 
ing religion to its own ancient and overborne conception of the 
Deity- a conception dear to the Church and instinctively felt to 
be true by all its greater minds, but crowded aside to make room 


for conceptions deemed more available. It is a doctrine equally 
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necessary to science and religion; a living, intelligent, purposing 
Power within creation, the Cause of causes, the Force of forces, 
the Life of lives, one with creation and yet separate from it. 
Science requires such a doctrine and religion exults in it; no 
matter now how wide creation may be, so long as God is in it 
religion has a near God—its one imperative necessity. 

Science has rendered a like service to religion in correcting 
its doctrine of penalty. The Gospel itself, by its own spirit of 
humanity, is mitigating and sweeping away the horrible doctrines 
of eternal torture, constructed out of metaphysical speculations 
upon the divine character and the significance of moral conduct 

doctrines: that mockea both the reason and the heart, confusing 
the one by a certain specious plausibility and crushing or petri- 
fying the other. The peculiarity of the doctrine of penalty, as 
held for ages by the Church, was that the law of cause and effect, 
so imperatively taught by Christ, was lost sight of, and a heathen 
Tartarus substituted, in which punishment bore no relation to the 
evil done, and the non-elect were everlastingly tortured for 
the glory of God. The Church rebelled first against its cruelty, 
then against its injustice, and finally against its absurdity. It is 
indeed still held as nominal orthodoxy in some quarters, but it is 
the thinnest of departing ghosts. It is difficult to say how far 
the reaction against the doctrine of penalty might go if it were 
not met by science, which actually reinforces essential and sub- 
stantial orthodoxy, by itself teaching a stringent doctrine of 
penalty. In no respect has religion so eagerly availed itself of 
the service of science as just here, in teaching us to think of 
penalty under the law of cause and effect, and insisting on its 
certainty and severity. 

The influence of science in making religion more practical ; 
in calling its attention to the details of life and making them 
matters of conscience; 1. showing how closely all things are 
united and hence how duty covers all action; in breaking down 
arbitrary distinctions, as of secular and religious, by showing that 
no such lines are found in nature; these are points which the 
limits of this paper shut out from discussion. There is, how- 
ever, a certain service rendered to religion by science which 
cannot be passed by. I refer to the fact that science of itself 
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is unable to solve any of the great problems which most interest 
men, and which form the substance of religion. It is a pro- 
found remark of Novalis that “ Nature is a kind of illumin- 
ated table of contents of the spirit.” The solution, the full 
explanation of things, cannot be found in this “table of con- 
tents,” but in the spirit. Science describes only processes, never 
beginning nor end nor why nor how. It is, as Novalis says, 
a picture; it cannot explain itself nor anything in it. This 
self-demonstrated limitation of science is of service to religion, by 
deepening its sense of responsibility as the real teacher of man- 
kind. Science is of immense help in the search after truth; it 
opens paths, it smooths the way, it prescribes methods, it arranges 
facts; but truth itseli—the truth of God, of man, of duty, of 
character, of destiny-——this still remains in the hands of religion 
and always will remain there. 


T. T. MUNGER. 
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SOCTAL AND POLITICAL MIRAGES. 


To the student of human nature there are few printed pages 
so impressive as the one in the encyclopedia which contains the 
list of the Popes, two hundred and sixty-two in number, begin- 
ning with Petrus, A.D. 41, and going on in nearly unbroken suc- 
cession to Leo XIITL., A.p. 1877, a period of eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six years. What a rebuke to the pride of human reason is 
the long endurance of an institution irreconcilable with human 
reason! What enemies the papacy has had, both within and 
without the fold! What genius, what valor, what patriotism has 
assailed it, age after age! What dynasties it has survived, the 
weakest of them apparently stronger than itself! How uniformly, 
when Christendom has been divided against itself, it has taken 
the side the most opposed to the educated sense of Christendom! 
What cogent and obvious reasons have generally existed for the 
discontinuance of the long series! But there it stands, awaiting 
the addition of another name; and there is no man wise enough 
to fix a probable termination of the catalogue. Forty years ago 

Carlyle compared the papacy to a worn-out copper kettle, incapa- 
ble of repair, and having no further business to do but to fall to 
pieces. It shows no sign of being about to perform this duty. 

Some such thoughts as these naturally occur to us on read- 
ing in the newspapers of Dr. McGlynn’s attacks upon “the 
ecclesiastical machine,” combined with his pathetic endeavor to 
abolish poverty by hiring a hall and holding a weekly meeting. 
Which will disappear first from the world, poverty or the Pove? 
W ho can tell? 

Few of us have a right to laugh at the amiable Doctor, since 
every good American is by right of birth a savior vf the world, 
and there are people all about us who think they know precisely 
why the reign of peace and plenty on the earth does not begin 
this very year. A single obstacle generally blocks the way. “If 
there were no distilleries, there would be no jails.” There are 
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several thousands of our fellow citizens, virtuous and thoughtful 
people, who believe that things will never go right in this trouble- 
some world until we keep Saturday instead of Sunday. The 
least rational of these ideas is better than indifference to the 
human lot, and probably there are few well-disposed persons who 
have not at some period of their lives indulged a flattering, delu- 
sive dream of a new era about to dawn. 

When I began to take an interest in public affairs, the mug- 
wumpian mind of the United States desired to have four things 
come to pass: the abolition of slavery, civil service reform, inter- 
national copyright, and a tariff on luxuries and semi-luxuries for 
revenue only. Of these four I, for one, expected to live long 
enough to see the accomplishment of three. International copy- 
right, for example, to youthful inexperience, fond of books, ap- 
peared a measure so obviously right, reasonable, and best, so in har- 
mony with the design of the Constitution, and it was such a scandal 
to select from the whole of Christendom its most precious fifty 
persons for spoliation, that I looked to see members of Congress 
contending for the privilege of introducing the bill. After forty 
years of fitful effort it is still uncertain whether we shall have it. 

Then the cruel absurdity of founding an important national 
interest, like manufactures, upon a basis so unstable as a string of 
decimal fractions in a tariff book, stimulating what would grow 
too fast without stimulation, making many of our factory towns 
the most hideous objects in the universe: surely ¢i/s could not 
last! But it has lasted, and we hear politicians attempting again 
the imposture which was stale and odious in Henry Clay’s time. 

The undoing of Jackson’s fell work of 1829 in debauching 
the civil service by depriving it of reasonable stability: that ap- 
peared as easy as it was urgent, for no creature outside of the 
office-seeking class had then, or has now, a word to say in favor 
of it. Every public man of eminence, not himself an office-seeker, 
was fully committed to this one reform; Benton and Van Buren, 
Clay and Webster, all favored it. Yet, the public servant re- 
mains in 1888 the precarious and unhappy person he was in 1830. 

These three subjects, important as they were in themselves, 
seemed secondary and even trivial, forty years ago, compared 


with the agonizing problem of slavery. The most sanguine 
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person, North or South, did not count upon a length of life that 
would include within its term the end of American slavery. 
There was a languid belief that in some way “ Providence” 
would deliver us, white and black, from bondage; but the most 
confident gave Providence a very long time in which to work. 
No one thought to see and bea part of free America. Behold 
this most difficult, most rooted, and most hopeless of all our prob- 
lems solved! It found its solution twenty-three years ago last 
April; while those easy, simple, obvious questions remain to 
worry and perplex us. The sudden and complete extirpation of 
an evil so immense, and so buttressed about with defenses, appears 
to be a departure from the rule of slow progress. It was not. 
As a mere reform, 7. e., a conflict between right and wrong, or 
between public and private interest, anti-slavery made the usual 
slow advance. The movement toward abolition was in full vigoi 
in the first Congress. Franklin, Jefferson, and Paine were active 
in it before Washington had been a year in the presidency. If 
in 1860 the people had been called upor wo vote upon an anti- 
slavery issue, such as the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, how many votes would have been cast for it? Not 
many thousands. Sl: very was swept away by the cyclone of war. 
Posterity will doubtless cherish the names and services of the 
Abolitionists, but the mundane system of which they and we are 
apart is not such as admits of revolution by ink and oratory. 
Viewed merely as a moral reform, it had made little substan- 
tial progress in eighty-four years. We might rather say it had 
retrograded, for in 1776 the educated mind of America was abolli- 
tionist; in 1860 it was not. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke some time ago of the American Consti- 
tution as the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man. Was it struck off at a given 
time? The strength of the Constitution lies in the fact that it 
was not, in any proper sense, the work of human minds at all. 
The situation existed: thirteen States intending to remain thir- 
teen, yet under a necessity to become one. The merit of the 


convention was in correctly interpreting this situation, and in’ 


limiting its work to the invention of the mere devices that secured 
the independence of the thirteen governments while affording the 
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requisite efficiency to the one which was, on some occasions and 
for some purposes, to wield the power of the whole. There was 
great merit in this; but the special happiness of America was in 
the evolution of the circumstances with which the convention 
had to deal. And here again, as if to mock and put to shame the 
strict limitations of human talent, the man who rendered it possi- 
ble for the convention to agree upon a constitution was not a 
member of it, nor was he held in honor by it. That individual was 
called Captain Shays, whose “ Rebellion” in Massachusetts, the 
year before, impressed all minds, even to panic, with a sense of 
the urgent necessity of government. No man was so powerfully 
affected by the Shays movement as the President of the conven- 
tion George Washington. We cannot read the letters of the 
period without perceiving that the Shays panic of 1786 rendered 
possible the # Pluribus Unum of 1787. Calhoun, who did more 
to abolish slavery than any other non-combatant, has a fine mon- 
ument in South Carolina, but poor Captain Shays, who also had a 
real grievance, and who also narrowly escaped the gallows, lies 
in a neglected grave in the State of New York. 

The most interesting movement of a reformatory nature that 
now invites public attention in the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, and all the northern nations, is that which aims to pre- 
vent the abuse of intoxicating drinks. The evil wrought in these 
countries by intemperance is at once so terrible and so cbvious 
that a man may well be pardoned who loses in some degree the 
use of his reason in contemplating it. But surely this canceraus 
evil in the body politic cannot be cured by any specific, whether 
it be a pledge in the Father Matthew style, or Mr. Blair’s amend- 
ment. The temperance movement involves and includes the 
entire problem of human welfare. The intemperance that so 
justly appals us everywhere is far more a consequence than a 
cause of evil, and, like diphtheria and typhoid fever, imposes 
tasks upon the community as well as upon the doctor. The sly 
drams that gradually destroy the respectable sons of respectable 
sires betray more than a morbid appetite. They reveal a kind of 
bankruptey, moral and physical, which the deadly stimulant re- 
lieves, as borrowed money enables an insolvent to postpone the 
day of reckoning. They follow naturally from a life of ill- 
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rewarded, uninteresting toil, unrelieved by a social evening and 
a cheering Sunday. I occasionally spend some time in a factory 
town, one of those painful places so numerous in New England, 
to which our fiercely stimulating tariff has given a development 
far too rapid for the interest of the human beings concerned. We 
may say of many of the operatives in them that, from one week’s 
end to the other, they scarcely hear one pleasant sound, scarcely 
taste one morsel of agreeable food. They hold their lives on con- 
ditions which forbid honest joy, innocent mirth, and beneficial 
communion of spirit with fellow beings. The men rarely see a 
woman who is not worn, defaced, and disfigured by excessive labor, 
who presents or can present to the male of her species the 
charm which nature intended to be the inspiration and the reward 
of his life. There is just one thing which can give a brief exhil- 
aration to persons living in circumstances so false, unnecessary, 
and unnatural, and that is strong drink. Hence we hear, and 
truly hear, that the rum-seller controls the politics of the place. 
To make head against this evil, all the conditions of life in 
those towns will have to be reversed. Some of the towns them- 
selves may have to wither away and perish, like the mining towns 
in the West. It may not be the dictate of good sense and sound 
policy to bring linen rags from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the interior of the United States, and then lure poor people 
from the ends of the earth to make those rags into paper. We 
may finally conclude that this is a forced and unnatural industry, 
and, if not, we shall have to demand of the capitalists who create 
these towns to make them fit for the abode of human beings. 
The men who have undertaken to stop the use of rum in the 
northern hives of industry have undertaken a task which necessi- 
tates the regeneration of those places, so as to render life in them 
natural, safe, and pleasant, suited to the proper rearing of chil- 
dren. Of all the words ever printed in this periodical, the most 
awful and heart-rending are those which occur in an article by 
Bishop J. L. Spalding, in the number for March, 1888: ‘ Capital, 
steam, and electricity, organized and controlled by shrewd and 
capable men, whose one object is gain, act upon a population of 
operatives like a malarial poison.” The sentence is frightful, but 
incomplete, for it contains no allusiou to the blighting protec- 
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tionism which hurried those towns into premature existence. 
Blighting is the descriptive word. The towns which protec- 
tionism stimulates into a bad, swift growth, differ from the peace 
ful and happy villages they displace very much as a canker- 
blighted apple-tree differs from one in healthy condition. The 
population of the tree “increases with phenomenal rapidity,” and 
the canker-worm savings banks show abundant deposits; but the 
population ought not to be there. These are not reasons for 
ceasing to strive against the domination of the rum-seller and 
the rum, but for striving against them in rational ways. 

In looking back over the past, which is our best teacher, we 
are struck sometimes by the rapidity and ease with which great 
changes are effected, and sometimes by the slowness and beffling 
difficulties of the process. Many readers have smiled at the gen- 
erous and sanguine Jefferson, who was so overjoyed by the bril 
liant success of Dr. Channing in Boston, sixty years ago, as to 
see in it the promise of an immediate collapse of ancient beliefs 
which he hated. “I trust there is not a young man now living 
in the United States who will not die a Unitarian.” After the 
lapse of sixty-four years, we find Mr. Howells in bis latest novel 
speaking of the “ shrunken congregations ” of the Unitarians, even 
in New England, and certainly some of them could not bear a 
long continuance of the process of shrinking. The sanguine 
Voltaire, too, when the chief of French police said to him, “ You 
will not destroy the Christian religion,” meaning the despotic 
ecclesiastical system of Bourbon France, the young poet an- 
swered, with full assurance of faith, “ We shall see.” A hun- 
dred and sixty-eight years have passed over France since he first 
saw the inside of the Bastille, but, as a French priest remarked 
some time ago, the chapel bell still calls to mass in the Rue St. 
Jacques, just as it did when Voltaire was a schoolboy there. 
Voltaire, too, undertook a task which included the entire march 
of human nature. Since man began to strive for truth and free- 
dom, never has there been put forth an energy so sustained and 
so skillfully directed as his, to make good his word to the chief 
of police. Much was accomplished in many directions, and the 
way prepared for more; but the Christian religion exists, and 
presents upon the whole a more imposing appearance of life and 
vigor in many countries than it did then. 
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For, against any radical change in the thoughts and affairs of 
men are ranged many influences and powers, all entering into the 
composition of what is called the wis mmertie of things. Habit, 
prejudice, interest, indolence, poetry, sentiment, fear, and fashion 
are all conservative. ‘‘Get good society on your side,” Voltaire 
used to say; “the beau monde rules the monde.” ‘Two can play 
at that game. We find that during the last fifty years the tactics 
of Voltaire have been used against him, and the beaw monde in 
every land makes a point of going to church. 

On the other hand, how swift are men and nations to seize an 
obvious and unquestionable improvement. The telephone runs 
over the world in two years, while the Andover controversy, 
begun in St. Augustine’s day, shows little sign of coming to an 
end. Mahomet founds his religion in a life-time, and Wesley 
creates a sect more rapidly than leaders can be found to man it, 
while we are still unable to decide whether we ought to tax a 
man’s overcoat or his whiskey. 

There is a law governing these things, if we could find it out. 
We can learn nothing of this nature except by going to school 
modestly to mankind, and humbly asking questions of the count- 
less host who have lived before us. When we do this we find 
that important changes in human affairs have accomplished them- 
selves by the method of substitution, something more suitable 
taking the place of something less. We cannot get a mechanic 
to cast aside the implement that lessens his toil by pointing 
out its defects. Habit, prejudice, pride, interest, and fashion 
make him cling to it with a tighterclutch the more you demon- 
strate the imperfection of its mechanism. But when you show 
him a better tool, you make an impression on his mind, and 
he is soon ready to ask the price of the new article. 

This is a very homely illustration, but the principle applies 
to all the movements that have greatly changed the conditions of 
human life. The old Greek religion had been undergoing a 
process of dissolution for four centuries before St. Paul preached 
in Athens; but its hold upon the masses of the people does not 
appear to have been seriously weakened. From that time its de- 
cline was rapid enough to be measurable. The substitute accom- 
plished that which the wit and genius of ages had failed to effect. 
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Think of the power of that substitute even in the single matter 
of the sacrifices, and what a relief it must have been to the whole 
Roman world to substitute a little piece of clean, convenient bread 
for a costly and turbulent animal! Fifteen centuries later, when 
the consecration of that bread had become itself a monopoly 
more costly and odious than the sacrificial animals had been, 
came Martin Luther, with a substitute invisible and immaterial, 
which could not become property. Luther could have accom- 
plished no more than Erasmus, nor as much, if he had not pro- 
vided an intelligible substitute for the sacrifice of the mass. And 
yet how superior, in an intellectual sense, was the gay, acute, and 
learned Erasmus to the bovine and boisterous Luther! Consider, 
too, Voltaire and Wesley: one, a man of genius, wealth, tact, 
and persistence, unrivalled in his century; the other, a man 
of slender endowments, whipped by his mother into unques- 
tioning acquiescence with doctrine. But Wesley provided for the 
usages which he discredited a substitute exactly suited to the 
masses whom he could reach, and he counts t -day his followers 
by millions. 

So of drinking. Within the memory of men now alive, a 
conspicuous and important class have become temperate. The 
three-bottle men of Sheridan’s day have no successors in ours. 
Among people of leisure and education, deep drinking is almost 
unknown. <A person may dine out one hundred successive even- 
ings without seeing a single individual apparently the worse for 
drink, and this happy change has come about chiefly by the way 
of substitution. The crude and deadly drinks, the infernal brandy- 
bottle and the vulgar punch-bowl, and all the low orgies which 
these represented, were supplanted, first by the strong wines of 
Spain and Madeira, then by the less strong and daintier wines of 
France and Germany, and finally by smaller portions of these. 
The same process will doubtless continue and extend until the 
law in all civilized lands will place brandy, rum, whiskey, and 
gin in the list of poisons, not to be proc ‘ured without a doctor's 
prescription. We shall tinally abolish bad drinking houses 
through the substitution of less bad drinking houses, and these 
by good drinking houses, a process already begun. 


Perhaps, too, the process will not be as slow as we have some- 
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times feared. Many can remember when the Peace Society was 
a popular jest, fighting being accepted as an unchangeable need 
of human nature; but the moment the substitute was distinctly 
announced of a world’s court of arbitration, it became a serious 
topic. It is probable that young men who will cast their first 
vote next November will live to see such a court established in 
Christendom, and the general disarmament which will naturally 
follow. A thousand tragedies failed to deliver Texas and Ten- 
nessee from the mania of duelling, but when the law was passed 
excluding from all public honors the man who had once been 
out in a duel, either as principal or second, the mortal dread of 
this new kind of dishonor supplanted the terror of another, and 
the custom declined. What rational hope was there for Ireland 
until an English premier accepted the substitute of Home Rule, 
after the continuous failure of British Rule for seven hundred 
years? Now, at least, there is hope. 

How limited is the power of direct effort, even when made by 
men of eminent genius, to effect radical changes! ‘“ Events are 
imperial.” Words are potent when they give fit expression to 
feelings already existing. Readers who love to turn over the 
gossipy writings of John Adams may remember that few things 
irritated that irritable gentleman more than to be told that 
Thomas Paine’s “ Common Sense ” brought about the Declaration 
of Independence. He thought that the credit of expediting the 
business of 1776 was chiefly due to a gentleman of other initials. 
But what could that wonderful pamphlet of Paine’s or the stal- 
wart oratory of Adams have done for Independence in 1776, if 
the wanton burning of Falmouth and Norfolk had not first weaned 
the fond colonists from the mother country? “Common Sense ” 
would have been burned by the hangman, and Mr. Adams would 
have continued to walk the streets of Philadelphia shunned by 
respectable citizens, as he had been only a few months before 
those imperial outrages occurred. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. He who goes with the 
tide goes easily and goes fast; but though he wield the oars with 
dexterity and force, it is still the tide, the deep and tireless tide, 
that chiefly bears him along. Nothing is more necessary some- 
times, or nobler, than to stem the tide; the greatest of every age 
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have done so; but those who have done it with success have finally 
utilized the tide itself, or created one for themselves. They have 
been wise as well as valiant, and this makes the difference be- 
tween Sydney Smith and Mrs. Partington. 

The destiny of man is hemmed in on every side by hard con 
ditions which can be mitigated, but not materially changed. We 
cannot escape the limitations of our lot, do what we will. If we 
who are now alive could return to life two thousand years froin 
the present time, we should doubtless remark with pleasure many 
changes in the aspect of things and some decided improvements 

perhaps fewer people and those better provided—but we should 
certainly find that not one of the essential facts of human life had 
altered. Life would still be short, and nearly all of it spent In 
the mere business of prolonging itself. M in would stil] be we ak 
and prone to error. The human race would still be poor. The 
lion would still have the lion’s share. Rude strength would still 
push aside and stride past amiable weakness. There would st 


be in every well-disposed mind the old conflict between duty and 
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inclination, between reason and prejudice, between the higher 
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impulse and the lower propensity. Competition would still be 
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the mainspring of the activity of men. Appearances would 


still deceive, and men would be both guided and misg 
their own experience. 


[he two thousand years behind them would instruct and d: 
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lude them as our last two thousand instruct and delude us. Lies 
erushed to earth would rise again, as they do now. Err 
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time June and October will still be enchanting months; 3 
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pick his way through life with some comfort and much enjovment. 
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THE USE OF HIGIL EXPLOSIVES IN WAR. 


AMONG the potent agents of modern civilization, few are en 
titled to rank higher than the class of inventions known as high 
explosives. Making their first appearance in a practical form 
near the close of our civil war, they supplied the power needed 
to execute the gigantic works of internal improvement which 
absorbed the energy of the nation so soon as the sword was laid 
aside for the arts of peace. Mountains which had defied the iron 
horse opened as if by magic to yield him passage; reefs which 
had barred the way of commerce disappeared; mines increased 
their yield many times; oil wells nearly choked again flowed 
freely; ina word, our mechanical age found a new slave, and 
harnessed him by the side of steam and electricity, to revolution- 
ize old methods, and stamp the nineteenth century as one of un- 
exampled progress. 

But the millennium has not yet come. No sooner has a new 
form of energy appeared, than the problem how it can best be 
applied in war is studied, and in the feverish condition of Euro- 
pean politics these investigations are prosecuted with terrible 
earnestness. How high explosives may be misapplied for pur- 
poses of wholesale murder, unfortunately remains no longer to 
be learned on either side of the Atlantic. That they will also 
play an important part in legitimate warfare no one doubts, al- 
though the lack heretofore of actual experience leaves the matter 
still somewhat in the region of speculation. It must, however, 
be admitted that the prospect is appalling to humanitarians, and 
inventors find it expedient to justify their new devices by ex- 
plaining that the object in view is “so to aggravate the horrors 
of war as to render its occurrence impossible.” The certainty 
with which this sentiment makes its appearance, usually coupled 
with the wish that “our own government shall have the first op- 
portunity of benetiting by the discovery,” confirms the judgment 


of the immortal Autocrat of the Breakfast Table that, “given 
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certain factors, a sound brain should always evolve the same 
fixed. product with the certainty of Babbage’s calculating ma- 
chine.” These twin ideas are rarely absent when a proposal of 
supposed unusual atrocity is suggested, but since they prove the 
inventor to be both a philanthropist and a patriot, their recurrence 
is an encouraging indication of the tendency of modern thought. 

There is another aspect in which the subject may be viewed. 
The nations of Europe are becoming more and more vast camps 
of soldiers, and any advance in knowledge which tends to place 
the weak upon an equality with the strong is of undoubted bene- 
fit to mankind. Do modern improvements in the means of carry- 
ing on war, and especially do these novel destructive agents, tend 
to produce this result? 

In the early years of this century, the preponderating naval 
power of England weighed heavily upon her commercial rivals, 
and Fulton headed his remarkable monograph upon Torpedo 
Warfare with the sentiment: “The liberty of the seas will be 
the happiness of the earth.” The germ of a new mode of naval 
attack then planted has borne fruit many hundredfold, but. to- 
day it is not easy to perceive that nations which neglect their 
navies are more able to maintain their maritime rights than in 
the epoch when Baltimore clippers swarmed upon the ocean as 
privateers or letters of marque. Evidently, to decide the proba- 
ble effect of high explosives upon war, we must consider with 
some care how these new agents will be employed, and what 
they demand in the way of preparation. 

War has been waged for ages upon land and sea, but in the 
light of recent progress it is not safe to be too sure that the 
twentieth century may not witness the extension of the arena, 
even to the region of clouds. Thus far, however, the ambient 
air remains unpolluted by violence, save in the struggle of angels 
and fiends recounted in “ Paradise Lost’’; and we may limit our 
inquiries to ordinary conditions governing land and naval combats. 

The most characteristic feature of high explosives is the sud- 
denness of the chemical reaction, which enormously increases the 
intensity of the forces developed. This, together with the larger 
volume of gases generated and the greater heat developed, ac- 
counts for the phenomena presented. It is noteworthy that while 
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the genius of inventors within the past twenty-five years has in- 
creased the quickness of explosion almost to the limit of instan- 
taneous reaction, or detonation, as it is technically called, results 
of scarcely less importance have been secured in the opposite 
direction, by reducing the velocity of combustion far below what 
was in vogue before. Thus, on the one hand, detonation places 
at the option of the engineer the delivering of a blow of almost 
inconceivable intensity without the delay of tamping, while, on 
the other hand, slow combustion permits him to communicate a 
velocity of two thousand feet per second to a ton of metal, with- 
out overtasking the endurance of the long, built-up steel guns of 
to-day. In a word, he has at command a series of explosives 
whose speed of combustion ranges from eighteen thousand feet 
to one or two feet per second, and the solution of any problem of 
ballistics is only a matter of time and judicious experiment. 

The term “high explosive” is restricted to the class whose 
velocity of combustion is very great, approaching detonation. 
Important differences in chemical composition, in physical condi- 
tion, and in safety of handling exist; but for the present dis- 
cussion these are immaterial. So also is the mode of placing 
the charge in position. It matters not whether it be adjusted by 
hand, or fired from a gun, or from a pneumatic tube, or even 
from a catapult patterned after those of the Middle Ages. The 
destruction is due to the forces developed by chemical reaction, 
and must not be mentally associated with any of these unim- 
portant particulars. This proposition is so self-evident that its 
statement seems puerile, but experience has shown that, with 
non-experts, when the mode of translation is novel, it is often 
credited with the work performed. It matters not whether a 
hundred-pound charge of dynamite exploded in a crowded street, 
were dropped by a balloon or carried there in a cart, but in esti- 
mating the military importance of the event, many spectators 
would give the balloon credit, not only for bringing it, but also 
for the destruction wrought. 

High explosives will doubtless be used with armies in the 
field, in regular sieges, in naval battles upon the ocean, and in 
contests between ships and forts. Each application will be con- 
sidered in turn. 
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The engineer trains of all modern armies are supplied with a 
sufficiency of the new agents to perform the work of removing 
stockades and other obstacles of like character, to overthrow 
bridges, to destroy captured artillery, and to meet other ordinary 
contingencies of the service. When the necessity of transporting 
a supply of high explosives first became apparent, no variety was 
known which was not lable to ignition if struck by a bullet. 
But even the explosion of an ordinary caisson loaded with gun- 
powder is a calamity, while a similar accident happening to a 
ton of dynamite would spread havoc throughout the vicinity. 
Studies for steel bullet-proof armor for wagons sufficiently light 
to adinit of mobility were therefore made, but not very successfully 
until the march of improvement introduced new varieties of high 
explosives free from this defect. Engineer work of the character 
indicated above has been done by the use of gunpowder ever 
since its discovery, but the necessity of tamping to develop suffi- 
cient intensity of action has always been a drawback. Time is 
precious under fire. The new explosives act so quickly that air 
pressure affords all needful tamping, and they have thus supplied 
a real want of engineer soldiers in the field. 

Whether the artillery will derive equal benefit from these 
agents, by their substitution for gunpowder in shells of the small 
calibers used in campaigning, is more doubtful. Should the ex- 
periments now in progress prove successful, it will be possible to 
reduce the size of the cavity, and thus provide more metal and 
rend it into more numerous fragments at the explosion; but it is 
doubtful whether the gain over the present pattern of shrapnel 
will warrant the change. The increase of density in the projectile 
is an advantage, but it seems probable that larger calibers than 
are used in field artillery are required to make the change one 
of practical importance. 

Much larger calibers are used in siege operations, and the de- 
fense will have to face a vastly more formidable fire than ever 
heretofore. The French have adopted melinite for charging 
shells, and are rumored to throw enormous quantities, nearly two 
hundred pounds. The Germans, after several years of experi- 
menting, have selected Walsrode wet gun-cotton for this purpose. 
Charged with the latter, a 6-inch shell, 6 calibers long, carries 22 
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pounds ; and under favorable conditions throws out 9 cubie yards 
of sand from its crater (13 feet in diameter and 4 feet deep). An 
8-inch mortar shell, 6 calibers long, carries gun-cotton charges from 
42 to 57 pounds in weight, and throws out 20 cubic yards of sand. 
The 11-inch mortar shell is charged with 110 pounds of this high 
explosive, and its use has been proved to be entirely practicable. 
Missiles like these will entail extensive modifications even in the 
most recent types of permanent fortifications erected for land de- 
fense; and the subject is now discussed among European en- 
gineers in What appears to be almost a spirit of panic. 

Let us consider, for example, what these figures imply in the 
way of bomb-proof cover, without which, both for personnel and 
matériel, no defense is now practicable. Very recently a series 
of experiments has been conducted at Kummersdorf, upon a fort 
modeled after the pattern used by France upon her German 
frontier, and, it is claimed, with results which prove that the 
parts best covered, even the magazines, can be reached with over- 
whelming effect. When earth cover, even the 16 feet which 
General Brialmont has considered sufficient, is trusted, the first 
shells throw out such enormous craters that the weak masonry 
arch is soon reached and penetrated ; but in the case of the largest 
shells (11-inch) even 16 feet of earth cover is deemed hardly ade- 
quate against the first projectile. Increasing the usual thickness 
(3 feet) of the masonry arch, fails to give the security desired, for 
the mass of earth above serves as tamping, and thus augments the 
destructive effect; even 6 feet of masonry thus covered proved 
insufficient to oppose the 8-inch projectile. On the other hand, 
if concrete without earth cover be used, it is soon shattered by 
the falling shells; eight feet of masonry proved sufficient fora | 
single shell, but not for several falling near the same place unless 
a harder surface than usual was employed. An exterior skin of 
iron gives the best results, but iron in any form is enormously 
expensive. Moreover, a second inner skin seems to be needful, 
to prevent fragments of masonry from being driven down into 
the casemate from the inner surface of the arch, under the tre- 
mendous shock of the explosion. 

But magazine and bomb-proof cover is not the only thing to 
be considered. Large gun-cotton shells falling at the foot of searp 
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walls soon undermine them, unless protected by massive flagging. 
Falling in uncovered communications, the craters quickly impede 
passage; falling in uncovered gun emplacements, platforms are 
destroyed and the service of the artillery is prevented. Armored 
turrets or cupolas surrounded by armor-protected glacis edges, are 
held to afford the only satisfactory resistance, when the concen- 
trated and well-directed practice of a modern siege is reinforced 
by the use of these tremendous shells; but what nation can afford 
to incur the expense of protecting its land frontiers by such 
structures in numbers sufficient to give security? 

But it is; not only in shells that these high explosives will 
make their appearance in modern sieges. It must be remembered 
that the besieged will make use of the same weapon, and that 
they will have facilities for employing larger calibers and under 
better cover than the attack can provide. All experience has 
shown that when fire above ground becomes too murderous to be 
endured, recourse will be had to mining. 

It is not easy for one unfamiliar with sieges to picture to 
himself what is meant by a war of mines. Burrowing laboriously 
under ground in Egyptian darkness, which the dim candle serves 
only to reveal, breathing a poisonous atmosphere, often tormented 
by dripping water which threatens caving, and always exposed to 
instant destruction if the counterminer succeeds in exploding his 
charge first, the soldier finds this service perhaps the most severe 
which falls to his lot. High explosives will bring new terrors to 
the work, but the advantage will be clearly on the side of the de- 
fense. It is the object of the besieger to traverse in this manner 
space too dangerous to be crossed above ground, and then sud- 
denly to form a line of craters which shall afford cover nearer to 
the fort. To effect this object masses of earth are to be lifted; 
and for this the sustained force of burning gunpowder is more 
effective than the blow delivered by the detonation of a high ex- 
plosive. The besieged, on the contrary, desires to crush the gal- 
leries of his enemy without disturbing the surface and thus open- 
ing a crater in which a lodgement may be made. Detonation 
favors this object, for the crushing effect is far greater relatively 
to the lifting effort than in the case of a gunpowder explosion. 

In soil free from rocks, both parties will find employment for 
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these new agents. When a miner learns by the sound of the 
hostile pick that his enemy is approaching, it has been the cus- 
tom to push a branch in that direction as small as possible in 
cross section, but as long as the emergency will permit; to place 
a moderate charge of gunpowder in the extremity, to tamp it 
thoroughly, and by its explosion to stifle the unwelcome stranger 
before he discovers his danger. This operation can be executed 
much more rapidly than heretofore by the aid of high explosives. 
A four-inch auger hole about a dozen feet long will be bored to- 
ward the enemy, a few ounces of the explosive will be pushed to 
its extremity and there detonated. This will form by compres- 
sion a chamber large enough to receive the camouflet charge de- 
signed to give the coup de grace. The chamber is usually found 
to rise above rather than fall below the level of the auger hole, 
thus causing difficulty in loading, but the plan will no doubt find 
practical applications in future wars. 

What influence these high explosives will exert upon naval 
engagements on the ocean is a matter of speculation rather than 
of knowledge, for experiments are lacking to give the requisite 
information. The next war will probably throw light on the 
subject, for the German navy has definitely adopted Walsrode 
wet gun-cotton as the charge for projectiles of large caliber, as 
well as for torpedoes, and other nations cannot afford to lag 
behind in so important an advance in armament. For torpedoes 
gunpowder has long been out of date. 

In coast defense high explosives are accepted as the only 
suitable charge for buoyant submarine mines; and for ground 
mines as well, when a choice is to be had. The distinction be- 
tween these two classes of mines arises from the necessity of re- 
ducing the bulk of the charge to the minimum, and increasing its 
intensity of action to the maximum, when it is to be floated above 
the bottom. In strong currents the size of the case becomes very 
important, because the water pressure, by inducing a partial 
revolution about the anchor as a center, and hence a depression 
of the mine, may prevent the contact with the enemy’s hull, which 
causes the explosion. A water cushion of a few feet is needful, 
both tu semve as a tamping, and to conceal the position of the ob- 
struction, and tidal changes of level still further restrict the ad- 
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missible oscillation of the case. Moreover, it goes without saying 
that a bulky mine implies excessively heavy anchors and sub- 
stantial moorings, thus adding to the cost and difficulty of hand- 
ling. For these reasons, and others, the more intense the action 
of the explosive the better is it adapted for use in submarine 
mining. 

The effect of high explosives in shells fired from ships against 
land batteries will increase in a far less ratio than is anticipated 
for ordinary siege operations. The circumstances in the two cases 
are radically different. A siege battery is placed in the sheltered 
position best suited for attacking a particular part of the fortress, 
and fire is deliberately maintained night and day until the desired 
result is accomplished. Hence many of these terrible projectiles 
will certainly fall within a small area containing elements of vital 
importance to the besieged. Ships, on the contrary, swing to 
their moorings and roll with every swell of the ocean, thus afford- 
ing an unstable platform, ill-suited to precision of gun practice; 
moreover, they will themselves be always exposed to a concen- 
trated fire of the same projectiles, from widely separated batteries 
concealed from view as perfectly as the nature of the site permits; 
and gun-cotton shells are no more welcome in the unarmored 
parts of a modern ship of war than in a land battery. Hence, 
unless a decisive result is reached promptly, a retreat becomes in- 
evitable. No instance of a long-sustained naval attack similar to 
a land siege is recorded in history; and while greater destructive 
power in the pre jectiles will enhance the effect of the bombard- 
ment, that close and persistent accuracy of fire which makes it 
overwhelming will be absent. Moreover, the more massive con- 
structions long ago demanded in sea-coast forts will do much to 
limit the destructive effect even of these new agents. Upon the 
whole, therefore, it would appear that the gain resulting from the 
use of high explosives in shells is rather on the side of the forts 
than of the ships. 

No reference need be made to the proposed mode of project- 
ing charges of high explosives from pneumatic guns, because no 
official trials have yet been made with the pattern proposed by 
the inventors for service; because the ranges claimed are too short 
to meet the requirements of the problem; and because throwing 
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the new agents from ordinary guns will do away with the sup- 
posed need of the invention. That larger charges may perhaps 
be thrown from a pneumatic tube than from a gun, is not very 
important, because the destructive effect of the explosion increases 
only with the square root of the weight, ¢e., a 400-pound charge 
is only twice as destructive as a 100-pound charge, and in most 
cases four 100-pound charges are more to be dreaded than one 
400-pound charge. 

The general question under consideration, whether the use of 
high explosives in war will probably tend to place weak and ill- 
prepared nations upon an equality with the strong and well- 
prepared, may now be answered. The foregoing analysis will 
have failed of its object if the conclusion is not apparent. Un- 
fortunately the march of civilization tends to make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer, and this special national problem forms no 
exception to the general rule. The nation which is content to 
fall behind the rest of the world in its preparations for war, will 
not find itself in a better condition to resist because the attack is 
made with dynamite instead of gunpowder. The simpler the 
weapon the less is training required to use it effectively, and 
modern progress has only added new weight to the time-honored 
maxim: “ Eternal y ivilance is the price of liberty.” 


Henry L. AbBsBor. 








RHETORICAL PESSIMISM. 
| HERE refer to an exaggeration of the suffering that is in the 
world, and especially of the suffering that besets animal life. 
Such exaggeration is extremely common, even among writers 
from whom we have a right to expect more careful statements. 
Of the style of speech which I have in mind a striking example 
is found in an article by Miss Cobbe, in the * Contemporary 
Review” for January last. A short extract will sufficiently in- 
dicate the nature of this. “ Every robin chirping in the holly,” 
she cries, “ has been a parricide ! Every cuckoo filling the April 
woods with soft sound has been a fratricide !” Miss Cobbe 
writes in the interest of religion. She feels, however, that it is 
absolutely necessary to divorce our religious feelings from any 
relation to nature. She has faith that at some time the riddle 
may be solved, but at present the separation must be made. She 
reminds us of some priestess whose temple has been invaded; 
who seizes her sacred vessels and bears them, weeping, to some 
safer shrine. 

On the other hand, in the “ Nineteenth Century ” for Febru- 
ary, Professor Huxley uses a like exaggeration of statement to 
prove that theism is impossible. One or two example s will illus- 
trate his way of treating this matter. He describes in vivid terms 
the relation between the wolf as pursuer and the deer as pursued, 
and adds, “We should call men like the deer innocent and good, 


men such as the wolf malignant and bad Now, here is a state 
ment the truth or falsity of which can easily be determined. 
Except from the tenor of this sentence I have no reason to believe 
that Professor Huxley is a vegetarian. If he is not, he need look 
no further for the man that is like the wolf. He is himself such 
aman. Possibly, while the rhetorical glow with which this pas- 
sage was written is still tingling in his veins, he sits down to his 
dinner of fish, flesh, and fowl. He thinks none the worse of 
himself for it; and the persons about him, all doing the same 
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thing, have no condemnation. He did not himself take tne life 
at the cost of which his meal was procured; but this is a case 
where the legal maxim holds good, Qui facit per alium, facit per 
se. Meanwhile he does not consider his butcher “ malignant and 
bad ;” and certainly he has no such feeling toward the friend who 
sent him a hamper of game of his own shooting. Of course, as 
Professor Huxley wrote, he imagined both the wolf and the 
deer to be men. The vegetarian, if he happened to be equally 
illogical, might, in like manner, make suppositions in regard to 
Professor Huxley’s dinner which would lead us, if we were suffi- 
ciently illogical, to shrink from him as a cannibal. Such sup- 
positions, however, are out of place in the one case and the other. 
But all this, it may be said, does not affect the fact to which 
Professor Huxley referred. My object is, however, simply to 
call attention to an exaggerated and sensational method of stating 
the fact. 

On the same page Professor Huxley speaks of th examples 
of “contrivances directed toward the production of pleasure or 
the avoidance of pain,” and admits that it may be proper to say 
that these are evidences of benevolence. ‘“ But if so,”’ he adds, 
“why is it not equally proper to say of the equally numerous 
arrangements, the no less necessary result of which is the produe- 
tion of pain, that they are evidences of malevolence?” It is 
very easy to answer this question. Pleasure is a direct result, 
pain is an indirect result, of the “contrivances”’ that produce 
them. We do not call the surgeon cruel when he gives pain, al- 
though we call him kind-hearted when he relieves it. We do 
not say that he delights in suffering, even when he practices viv- 
isection, and thereby inflicts pain which can result in no good 
to the sufferer. The heaviest charge that could be brought 
against Nature, in this connection, is that of indifference. We 
might maintain, if we wanted to say the worst, that she loves 
each of her children so well, that while she is fitting out each for 
the preservation and enjoyment of life, she forgets, for the mo- 
ment, her care for the rest. 

This exaggeration has oftenest reference to religious belief. 
It has, however, another aspect which is scarcely less worthy of 
notice. Qur love and trust toward Nature are almost as precious 
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as our religion. If God is our father, Nature is our mother. I 
am not sure that the loss of the sense of the motherhood of 
Nature is not almost as much to be dreaded as loss of faith in 
the fatherhood of God; if, indeed, it does not practically amount 
to pretty much the same thing. Criticism which is aimed at the 
latter cannot fail to strike the former. It is idle to try to avoid 
this connection, as is done by some writers, who are pessimistic 
when they speak of the world with reference to a deity, and 
optimistic when they speak of it as a manifestation of uncon- 
scious nature. 

Before referring to other examples like those already adduced, 
it may be well to glance at the facts of the case. The elements 
oftenest referred to in this connection are death, and the suffering 
that leads to death, or that accompanies it. So far as death itself 
is concerned, if it is an evil, it can only be because life is a good. 
To point to death as an evidence of the evil of life, is like point- 
ing to shadows to prove the darkness of the day. Less obvious, 
but equally true, is it, that if life is a good, death is also a good. 
The world, however large, is limited in its capacity for the ac- 
commodation of guests. If life is a good, all the more desirable is 
it that the occupants of the world at any one moment should not 
have the monopoly of it, to the exclusion of the innumerable 
myriads of other possible occupants. Especially is this the case 
in regard to animal life, which, after maturity has been reached, 
has little advance or variety. The same round is run through 
over and over again; and it is easy to see that not only the 
amount, but the intensity, of happiness is increased by the con- 
stant irruption of fresh and eager lives. In some free exhibition 
on a holiday the children who have seen the spectacle would 
gladly remain and see it over and over again; but they have had 
their chance, and, however unwillingly, they turn their backs 
upon the stage. They are made to give place to others, and the 
sum of happiness is thereby increased. 

So far as the suffering attendant upon death is concerned 1t 
receives an added terror from this association. In the case of 
man, at least, it is probable that, on the average, the vicarious 
suffering at birth is greater than the personal suffering at death; 
yet it impresses us much less, because it marks a beginning of a 


ay 
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life rather than an end. The fact is that death, with its greater 
or less pain, is the price which is paid for life. What specially 
troubles us is that our entrance fee is exacted when we go out. 
It seems thus to be all loss and no gain. We forget how much 
has been purchased by it. 

If death is, on the whole, a good, then it is an unreasoning 
horror that is excited by the contemplation of the means by 
which death is brought about. An animal probably suffers less 
that is struck down in mid career than one that lingers into the 
helplessness of age. Miss Cobbe, as we have seen, says that 
every robin is a parricide. I am not an ornithologist; but I 
imagine that this bird story is to be taken, like the birds that 
children try to catch, with a grain of salt. I should suppose, 
indeed, that after the first year it would be a “ wise” robin that 
should “ know its own father.” I should doubt if the robin were 
so constructed as to perform the parricidal act. Granting the 
statement to be literally true, instead of being, as I suppose, a bit 
of absurd sensationalism, the act, however intended, is a merciful 
one. From a physical point of view, the act of the Fijian, who 
put his parents to death before the infirmities of age came upon 
them, was a merciful one. We are filled with horror by the fact 
that animals sometimes put to death their wounded or disabled 
companions. It is what we do out of compassion to our old or 
suffering pets. 

Dr. Hedge, in the March number of the “ Unitarian Review,” 
divorces religion from nature, as was done by Miss Cobbe. This 
separation is based by him upon the exisience of “ noxious 
animals, like the scorpion, the cobra, the shark, the devil-fish, 
and others which seem to embody a malicious purpose, and to 
conflict with the goodness and loving-kindness which we wish to 
associate with the idea of God.” <A fisherman with his boat 
and his seine is, however, a vastly more terrible object than the 
devil-fish, though he may not strike us as such; and the devil- 
fish, the shark, and tke rest are simply natural instruments of ac- 
complishing the fact of death in the least painful manner. 

But does not the weaker live in constant terror of its impend- 
ing fate? The pursuit of the deer by the wolf is often described 
as if it were like the chase of the wild huntsman, in which there 
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is no rest. This also is doubtless exaggerated. Death, we 
know, is always lurking for us, and will, at last, strike us down; 
but how little does the thought ordinarily disturb our peace. 
The best analogy that we have is found, however, in the skittish 
horse. How he starts at every sound! But this is more like 
play than terror. When the horse is freshest and most full of 
life it responds with the most spirit to such provocations. So 
the deer is easily startled. It flees even when there is no pursuer. 
The analogy of the horse would lead us to suspect that there is 
an element of play in this mobile life. At last it meets the fate 
which all its days it has shunned, without dreading it, and with 
un mauvais quart Uheure it pays the price of living. 

The exaggeration under discussion finds its favorite field in 
the theory of natural selection. It lays hold of the term “ strug 
gle for existence,” and pictures in glowing words the terrible 
nature of the strife. The world, we are told, is a battle-field in 
which might makes nght. Professor Huxley, in the article 
already referred to, speaking of this strife, says: 

‘*From the point of view of the moralist, the animal world is on about 
the same level as a gladiator’s show. The creatures are fairly well treated 
and set to fight, whereby the strongest, the swiftest, and the cunningest 
live to fight another day.” 

I doubt if this is to be taken more literally than the other pas- 
sages which I have quoted from this essay. The robin and the 
sparrow, for instance, are, in relation to their enemies, not very 
strong or swift or cunning; yet they hold their own against them. 
On the other side, the worms, in respect to which these little 
birds are strong and swift, possess neither of these qualities. 
Nature has many ways of caring for her children. The hare is 
preserved by its timidity, the little birds by their very homelli- 
ness and by the shaded coverts in which they dwell, the earth- 
worm by the very lowliness of its life. The creatures that are 
the weakest hold their own against the strongest and the most 
terrible. Darwin has taught us that the singing bird has con- 
quered its place in the world by its song, and the painted bird by 
the very beauty of its plumage. Of course, where the strong meets 
the weak in single encounter the strong has the best of it; but, so 
far as species stands related to species, the stronger has no advan- 
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tage. Indeed, the carnivorous would seem to be at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with the herbivorous. They are dependent upon 
the herbivorous, while the latter are wholly independent of them. 

The relation of the struggle for existence to ethical theory is 
often dwelt upon. Lessons are drawn from it which would lead 
us to exclude the element of sympathy from our lives, or else we 
are solemnly warned against the teaching which this theory 
would naturally suggest. An article in the “ Andover Review ” 
for April, which is in other respects valuable, yet gives an ex- 
ample of this sort of reasoning. “The whole explanatory funce- 
tion of evolution,” it tells us, “is the right of the strong.” 
Among other specifications, it affirms that “the exposure of 
infants, which we cannot contemplate without horror, would find 
in it abundant justification.” That there are occasional instances 
among animals of parental neglect and cruelty cannot be denied. 
But if nature, in the wide sweep of animated existence, teaches 
us anything, it gives us the lesson of parental care. The lion in 
its fierceness, and the humming-bird upon its peaceful nest, unite 
in giving us the example of this. The parental tenderness is 
often self-sacrificing as well as self-forgetting. How writers can 
tell us, over and over again, that nature cares only for the strong, 
while the helplessness of the young is everywhere so tenderly 
cared for, is a mystery. Each generation of life is bound to its 
predecessors and to its successors by this cord of affection. Here, 
in the very heart of nature, we find a self-forgetting love and 
devotion toward the weak, which can easily, under favoring cir- 
cumstances, expand, as in human life it does expand, into far- 
reaching benevolence. Even were it otherwise, it would be 
absurd to draw lessons from the principle of natural selection. 
The law of the survival of the fittest is one that enforces itself. 
[ts application varies with every changing circumstance. There 
is no reason why we should apply the law of the strongest to 
man more than to the sheep. The law of natural selection 
speaks in the fact that the more tender-hearted races of men are 
supplanting the fiercer. 

One other form of the exaggeration we are considering is 
found in a habit of judging nature, and the Author of nature, if 
it have an author, as we judge individual men. Professor Huxley 
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uses this form of speech: “If we permit ourselves to criticise 
our great mother as we criticise one another.” Miss Cobbe 
quotes from John Stuart Mill, to the effect that if “ imitations of 
the Creator's will, as revealed in nature, were applied as a rule 
of action, the most atrocious enormities of the worst men would 
be more than justified.” Neither of these writers seems to 
perceive the absurdity of the comparison. John Stuart Mill 
says: “In sober truth, nearly all the things which men are 
hanged or imprisoned for doing to each other are nature’s every- 
day performances.” What else could we expect ? The same 
could be said of the best-ordered state. No man can take his 
neighbor's property or life with impunity; but the state, in an 
hour of need, can deal with the property and lives, even of the 
innocent, as it sees best. Nature, we are told, is unmoral. So 
is the true juryman. Sympathy is one of the best elements of 
our humanity, but the juryman sins if he listens to its voice. So 
the judge. The judges of our Supreme Court would sin if they 
decided according to the merits of a law, rather than according to 
its meaning and its constitutionality. In this sense Nature is 
unmoral. It is her business, so far as we may judge from the 
result, to establish a basis and framework of unvarying law, 
which will make possible the higher life of the spirit. Such a 
basis, at least so far as we can see, is the only condition upon 
which this higher life is possible. If Nature, as she is embodied 
in Professor Huxley and Miss Cobbe, looks with a certain horror 
at some aspects of her work, it is not because she has experienced 
a change of heart, but because she has reached the point where, 
through the seeming severity of her previous inflexibility, the 
larger and finer sentiments have their place. 

There is suffering enough in the world, we all know; it is 
weakness to ignore or to underestimate it. But it is no sign of 
strength to picture it with sensational exaggeration, whether this 
is done through superficialness of thought or through the mag- 
nifying power of an intense sympathy. Least of all is it admir- 
able if it is done in order to change the fair face of Nature into 
a bogey to scare the unthinking and tender-hearted. 

C. C. EVERETT. 
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PUBLIC sentiment is undoubtedly waking up to the fact that 
something must be done to secure a better condition of our rail- 
way affairs. Nearly all men agree that the only remedy in the 
premises is some sort of proper and adequate government control, 
but whether it should be National or State there is difference of 
opinion. The roads have hitherto been under State control, but 
if that has ever been proper and effective, it certainly has not been 
so of late. Indeed, the homely old adage, “ too many cooks spoil 
the broth,” has long been conspicuously verified by our railway 
situation. When we had only a few Jocal roads, it was proper 
of course that each should be subject to the laws of the State in 
which it lay. To-day, however, there are practically no local 
roads. Every road is part of the vast network which overlies 
the whole country and affects the people and business of all 
the States. There could be no more ridiculous spectacle than 
that which we have of late years presented, in our attempt to 
regulate this great system by thirty-eight different sets of laws, 
the spectacle growing more ridiculous with each succeeding day 
and every additional mile of track laid down. 

Admitting State control to have been a failure thus far, the 
question follows, Can it ever meet the requirements of the case? 
The first requisite for proper and advantageous working of the rail- 
ways is uniformity of law for them. This is a self-evident propo- 
sition. What is right for a railway in Maine should not be 
wrong in Texas, and what is wrong in Minnesota should not be 
right in Florida. The privileges accorded to railways in one 
State should not be withheld from those in another, nor should 
the salutary restrictions surrounding railway management in any 
section of the country be wanting in any other section; while 
everybody must appreciate the countless unnecessary difficulties 
attending the operation of every railway so located as to be sub- 


ject to more than one of the thirty-eight sets of laws. So pal- 
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pable are these facts, it is assumed that there cannot be material 
improvement in the railway situation till uniformity of law for 
the roads has been secured. Is it possible under State control? 

No defect in connection with our railway interest is more 
glaring or has worked greater evil than the ease with which con- 
trol of properties is secured and retained by means of borrowed 
stock, a method with which every one versed in our peculiar 
ways of finance is familiar. While this method is permitted, it 
will continue possible for railways to be controlled by those 
who have no ownership in them, and no marked improvement 
can be hoped for. To abolish it. therefore. would be a most 
desirable step in the direction of railway reform. All that is 
required to do away with it, is enactment by each of the States 
of a brief but explicit law forbidding any but sworn bon«-fide 
owners of shares to vote at meetings of railway stockholders, and 
making purchase or sale of shareholders’ proxies a criminal offense. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, a missionary in the field 
of railway reform should set out to secure the enactment by all 
the States of this simple but palpably necessary law, would it be 
possible for him to succeed within the time of a single life, unless 
indeed he were among the fortunate few to whom “money is no 
object,” and were willing to dispense it with marvelous liberality ? 
What hope could there be of securing uniform laws as to capital- 
ization, for the restriction of which every interest in the country 
is crying out? Does any one believe that all the States—those 
for instance in which the anxiety to acquire additional railways 
is equalled by the readiness to confiscate them after they have 
been acquired—could be persuaded to establish, like Massachu- 
setts, a check upon construction of unnecessary and useless roads? 
Does any one suppose that all the State legislatures could be in- 
duced to pass the same laws concerning railway combinations and 
consolidations, which are clearly contrary to the spirit of our in- 
stitutions, if not against the public good? 

But if uniformity of law as to these points were possible, 
there can be, under State control, no protection for railways from 
the disposition in certain sections to oppress them by unreasona- 
ble legislation and to rob them of earnings; nor is it possible to 


establish responsibility for managers, because “ no man can serve 
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two masters ’’ or more. The argument might be continued, but it 
is surely unnecessary to establish the hopelessness of better things 
among the railways under State control. Granting, therefore, that 
State control is unequal to the reforms which are demanded, our 
reliance for improvement in the situation is upon the general 
government. 

If national control should be tried and found no more effec- 
tive than that by States has proved, we should be compelled 
to the mortifying admission that our government, with all its 
boasted advantages, is not equal to the solution of one of the 
most important economic problems that have ever confronted us. 
But there need be no fear of such a conclusion if railways were 
under national control. It would easily meet all the require- 
ments of the case. It would evoke peace and order out of chaos 
and turbulence, and under it our great railway interest, which 
because of its so many defects and abuses has come to be a na- 
tional shame, would be a thing of national pride. 

National contro] doubtless suggests to the conservative reader 
an army of men appointed by and drawing pay from the govern- 
ment, and “ voting solid every time” for the party in power. But 
without discussing whether it would not be vastly to our advan- 
tage to secure quiet and effective working of the railways and 
stability in the value of their securities, even with an increase, 
no matter to what extent, in the number of office-holders, it is 
well to soothe the conservative reader by assurance that na- 
tional control does not mean ownership, nor operation, and that 
therefore it does not mean increase in the number of governmeht 
employees. 

Control, according to Webster, signifies “ power or authority to 
check or restrain; and what is urged is what experience and the 
existing condition of things demonstrate to be demanded, namely, 
‘power or authority ” on the part of the national government to 
“ check or restrain ” the railway interest. The manner in which it 
is proposed that this power should be applied was set forth in 
a previous article,* suggesting that railroads be under the same 
kind of control as national banks, subject to a national law ap- 
plying to all roads alike. A commission of the ablest and most 

* Published in the Forum for May. 
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experienced practical railway men was proposed, to have super- 
vision, under government, of railway management, making fre- 
quent examinations of accounts, and holding managers accountable 
for faithfulness and honesty in their offices. It was also suggested 
that no roads should be built without permission of the commis- 
sion, and that the commission should fix rates for tariff. The con- 
servative reader will perceive that this sort of control would not 
increase the number of office-holders to any appreciable extent, 
nor would it make railways factors in politics; on the contrary it 
would take them out of politics; and it would supply, what has 
been shown to be an absolute requisite, one law for all the roads. 

In such a law a few lines would suffice to restrict within 
proper limits the capitalization of new properties, and to sur- 
round railway combinations with the restrictions necessary 
for the protection of the public welfare and shareholders’ rights. 
The recent suggestion to establish an auditing bureau in con- 
nection with the New York Stock Exchange, is the best evidence 
of need for daylight upon railroad finances; but no examination 
of railway accounts would be effective or carry weight with it 
that was not backed by government authority and coupled with 
penalty for crookedness of figures. 

Under national control, with examinations by experts, and 
authority on the part of the commission to call for sworn state- 
ments, there would be an end to secrecy of railway financiering; 
the precise condition of every railway, financial and physical, 
would be a matter of public record, and managers could be held 
responsible for their acts. With its advent would come the “ de- 
cline and fall”’ of the magnate. No longer thereafter could he 
win fame and fortune by conquering territory and crushing rivals; 
his power to juggle with properties and fleece stockholders would 
be at an end. 

The only way in which a stop can be put to rate wars, is 
by taking the rate-making power out of managers’ hands, and 
lodging it with a capable and disinterested commission, sworn to 
protect the interests of all concerned, of those who own just as 
religiously as of those who use the roads. The building of un- 
necessary roads cannot be checked, except by entrusting to such 


a commission power to govern the matter. The commission would 
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never refuse permission for the construction of a road for which 
there was a show of reason; nor would it grant permission for 
the construction of a road, the building of which would clearly 
be a crime. 

It is not claimed that under national control there would be 
no strikes on the part of railway employees, but it is claimed that 
strikes are a perfectly natural concomitant of the condition of 
railway affairs under State control. Employees constitute the 
base of a pyramid, of which managers are the apex; and while 
there is a constant “rough and tumble” going on at the top, it is 
the height of absurdity to expect a condition of serenity at the 
bottom. Employees, from engine drivers to section gangs, are 
men of more or less intelligence. They read the newspapers. 
They appreciate the situation always, and discuss it among them- 
selves. Being human, they are prone to take a hand occasionally 
ina “free fight”? going on about them; and when, by reason of 
useless competition and rate wars, they are too hard pressed, it 
is not strange that they sometimes shove back angrily. The 
suggestion of chimerical theories for the prevention of strikes 
among them accomplishes no good, nor does the occasional 
“beating ” of a strike at an expense of millions settle the matter. 
In the clash of interests between labor and capital, strikes cannot 
be positively prevented. They constitute, however unwarranted 
and unjustifiable at times, labor’s dernier ressort, and the only 
thing that can be done with reference to them is to surround 
labor with such conditions as will reduce the liability of their oc- 
currence to the minimum. The way to accomplish these condi- 
tions in the case of railway labor, is to establish peace, order, 
system in railway affairs; a quiet, smooth, and harmonious work- 
ing of the roads, in place of the everlasting agitation and struggle 
among them. National control would effect this change. An- 
other consideration of no little weight is, that if the general gov- 
ernment was, to the extent indicated, behind the roads, and railway 
officials were quasi government officers, that fact would have 
much influence in preventing strikes and destruction of property 
in the event of strikes, because all men stand in awe of the 
general government, and are not prone, under any provocation, to 
take unseemly liberties with it, or with anything that belongs to it. 
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National control would protect the roads from confiscatory 
State legislation, and there is no other way in which such _ pro- 
tection can be assured. There is just now, and properly, much 
indignation against certain States, wherein the railways have been 
recently cruelly oppressed. But the sentiment of the people in 
these States has not been wholly unwarranted, and their action 
has been to a certain extent incited by the methods of the rail- 
ways themselves. The managers, by slashing rates in times of 
war, have demonstrated how cheaply railways can be operated 
under pressure, and have thereby actually invited the tariff re- 
strictions against which there is so much complaint. The matter, 
however, is one of such wide importance, involving interests of 
such magnitude and affecting so many, that the States, being 
parties in interest, and therefore presumably not impartial, should 
not have absolute power to deal with it, lest they do, as they have 
certainly recently done, grievous wrong. 

The railways have done more than all other agencies com- 
bined to build up the States and make them rich, and they 
ought, it would seem, for that reason, to encourage and protect 
the railways rather than to oppress them. But if the States be 
disposed to cripple the agent which has contributed, and does 
contribute, so much to their prosperity and wealth, they should 
not be permitted to despoil railway owners of their property. 
Though railways have not been by law so declared, they are in 
fact national highways, precisely as much as are the waterways. 
For the same reason that the people do not permit obstruction of 
river navigation, they should not tolerate interference with the 
operation of railways. Take, for instance, the roads upon which 
the action of the States referred to bears now so heavily. They 
were not built by the residents of the States; on the contrary, 
they have no appreciable money interest in the roads. The people 
built the roads, not for development of, nor use by, any particular 
State, but as national highways, and the mere fact that they pass 
through a State should give it no right to interfere with them. 
If an individual, because a railway runs through his property, 
should assume to interfere with its operation, it would be trespass 
upon the rights of the State. For a State, by legislation or other- 
wise, to obstruct a national highway, should be none the less 
trespass upon the rights of the people. 
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There is no feature of this difficult problem more important 
than the relations of the States to the railways; the power which 
the States possess, and which some of them too frequently abuse, 
to affect the value of railway property. When a State cripples 
the railways within its boundaries or robs them o: earnings, to 
permit the wrong to continue, upon the theory that it will one 
day work its own remedy, is an unspeakable outrage upon a most 
valuable and important interest. The rights of ownership in 
railway property are as sacred, and should be as sacredly pro- 
tected, as rights of ownership in land or other property. And 
when there comes a difference or a contest between the people of 
a State and the owners of railroads in it, the owners being non- 
residents and without voice in the State to defend their rights, 
adjudication of the matter should not be with the State, but there 
should be intervention by a third and disinterested party for the 
protection of both parties to the contest, and the prevention of 
injustice to either. The only party equal to the demands of such 
a case is the national government. 

We exult in the freedom of our government and are very 
sorry for those who suffer the despotism of Russia, but it may be 
questioned whether what goes on in Russia presents a parallel to 
what we sometimes witness here. Take, for instance, one of the 
States referred to. Its railways have cost hundreds of millions. 
The people whose money is invested in them might as well, so 
far as protection of their interest is concerned, be residents of a 
foreign country. Their property is completely and entirely at 
the mercy of three irresponsible parties, who, by reason of a 
political “pull,” chance to be railway commissioners, and who, 
having nothing at stake in the matter, neither know nor care for 
the owners of the railways. Instead of constituting an impartial 
tribunal, the commissioners represent the State as against the roads, 
and their business is to secure for their constituents the service 
of the railways at the least possible cost. By the dash of a pen, 
and in the twinkling of an eye, these puissant commissioners de- 
prive the railway property, which has cost so much, of its earning 
power, and cut millions from its value. The owners of the prop- 
erty appeal to the courts, and the Governor blandly remarks that 
such a course on the part of the owners is unwise, because if the 
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courts interfere with the action of the commissioners, he will carry 
the matter to the legislature, and then the owners will regret their 
action. To call this sort of thing “government by the people,” 
when those who have most at stake have no say in the matter, is 
certainly wide of the mark. 

At the bottom of this trouble between States and railways is a 
feeling, undeniably general in agricultural sections, that men are 
entitled to transportation as they are entitled to “ life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” and that any charge for it is a tribute 
which they ought to evade if possible. They don’t begrudge any 
other interest fair return on capital and labor invested, but when 
it comes to transportation they hold that the lower the rates for it 
are forced, the nearer is the solution of the railway problem. Un- 
fortunately this view is to a great extent encouraged by the 
press,* and pandered to by politicians. 

Waiving consideration of the importance of railways and 
their right to a fair return upon capital and labor invested, and 
recognizing how vital to every interest is cheap transportation, 
the assertion is made that there is such a thing as transportation 
being too cheap. That is to say, there is a poimwt of cheapness for 
it beyond which further cheapness affords no appreciable benefit 
to any interest, certainly no benefit in any way commensurate 
with the wrong it works to owners of railway property, whose 
interest is entitled to just as much consideration as any other; 
and for that reason neither competition nor legislation should be 
permitted to force traffic rates to a point at which, while doing 
positive good to none, they cause loss to many. 

The suggestion of national control is almost invariably met 
by a question as to the advisability of governmental interference 
with private interests. If a railway is a private interest, then 
neither the State nor the national government has any business 
to meddle with it. A saw-mill is a private interest. It concerns 
nobody but its proprietors, and for the government to interfere 
with them in any of their rights would be unwarrantable and in- 


* A Western paper in discussing the previous article said ; ‘‘ Harmony 
among railroads means co-operation between managers to rob the unor- 
ganized masses, the scheme being to get the greatest amount of money 
out of the public.” 
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excusable. Ifa railway is like a saw-mill, then neither the State 
nor the national government should interfere with it; both should 
keep hands off. Buta railway is not a private interest. According 
to Lord Chief Justice Coleridge of England, “a railway is a public 
trust charged with remuneration for private capital invested”; 
and being a public trust, it is the sacred duty of the government 
to surround it with every possible safeguard, guarantee, and re- 
striction, in order to secure its safe, honest, and most advantageous 
administration. For the government not to do so, is worse than 
a mistake; it is a crime. 

Another objection urged against the suggested reform, is the 
dread which exists in the minds of so many as to the danger of 
centralization. How can there be centralization in a government 
like ours, “of the people, by the people, and for the people’’? 
In the language of a distinguished jurist, ‘the national govern- 


‘ 


ment is nothing but the people.” They are the sovereign, and 
presidents and congressmen are their creatures. If we had a 
governing class, if men were presidents, or senators, or judges by 
virtue of birth, then there might be danger in centralization. 
But if the people are sufficiently intelligent to govern themselves, 
they will never create a government to destroy their liberties. 
And they will always be just as able to protect their rights in the 
general government as in the States. 

But discussion of centralization is not germane to the subject, 
for the reason that an argument in favor of national control can- 
not be construed as endorsement of or apology for it. On the 
contrary, centralization means taking power from many and con- 
centrating it in the hands of few. National control would take 
power from few and put it into the hands of many; would take 
from railway managers the power which they now have and 
so frequently abuse, to the detriment of their stockholders and 
the country at large, and would lodge it with the people. 

With national control the everlasting “trouble among the 
roads" would come to an end, and the system would work 
smoothly and noiselessiy for the welfare of every interest in the 
country. Confidence would take the place of distrust, and the 
money of every people on the globe would pour in upon us 
for investment in our railway securities, as the people of every 
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nationality now pour in upon us to make their homes on our 
broad prairies. Foreigners have faith enough in some of our 
railway stocks to-day to buy them at prices which yield less than 
four per cent. per annum. National contro] would inspire such 
confidence abroad in the securities of all our roads that they 
would all be greedily absorbed by foreign capital on the same 
basis of return. Our great and growing railway interest would 
afford investment for the surplus capital of the world. 

As the Constitution was framed half a century before a mile 
of track was laid in the country, of course it is useless to seek in 
that instrument for special provision as to national control. But 
the absence of such provision argues nothing against the suggested 
reform. On the contrary, it only shows that the framers of the 
Constitution knew nothing about railways nor dreamed of what 
was tocome. If they could have looked a hundred years ahea 
if they could have foreseen our great railway interest and the 
endless defects and abuses incident to it by reason of State con- 
trol, they would undoubtedly have provided for its control by 
the general government. The drift of what their purpose was, 
is certainly evident in the paragraphs conferring upon Congress 
power “to regulate commerce among the several States” and “ to 
establish post roads.” 

In the absence of special provision bearing upon the matter, 
there is difference of opinion among those who are “learned in 
the law” as to the best way to the “consummation so devoutly 
to be wished.”” There are those who think the Inter-state Com- 
merce Act may be so amended and enlarged as to confer upon 
the government complete control of railway affairs; others 
assert that a constitutional amendment must be had before the 
government can take steps in the matter; while some believe that 
the government is not only without power now, but that a con- 
stitutional amendment would convey none as to existing roads, 
for the reason that as to them it would be ex post facto; that the 
government never can do more than offer the privileges of national 
charters to such of the roads as may choose to avail themselves of 
them. But if national control would be for the country’s best in- 
terest, there surely must be some way to secure it. Neither the 


Constitution nor State laws should stand in the way. They were 
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made for the people, not the people for them; and when they 
operate to prevent what would be for the people’s good, they 
fail of the purpose for which they were created, and there should 
be no hesitation in making them conform, by alteration and 
amendment, with the public need. 

Our railway interest is the greatest on the globe. It ought to 
be a source of pride; but how deplorable its condition. By 
reason of over-capitalization, unnecessary competition, oppressive 
legislation, dishonest financiering, 
drifts like an overloaded and water-logged ship, helpless, in the 
trough of the financial sea. With the rolling of the waves it 
may lift a little at times, but it may well be feared that after 
every lift it will settle still lower. Indeed, granting continuance 


and reckless management, it 


and spread of existing conditions, the time may be nearer at hand 
than we suspect when few if any of our railways will pay interest 
on their stocks. Is such a suggestion absurd? Only a few 
years ago a foreign syndicate invested thirty millions of dollars 
in what was very properly considered our best and safest rail- 
way stock, upon expectation of eight per cent. dividends; what 
would then have been thought of a suggestion that it would not 
be long before the buyers of that stock would be very glad to 
receive dividends at the rate of four per cent. per annum, instead 
of eight ? 


FREDERIC TAYLOR. 











WHAT SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TEACH ? 


TEN years ago an opportunity was offered me to go abroad 
on a kind of educational mission. The late Dr. J. G. Holland, 
editor of the old “Scribner’s Monthly,” the predecessor of the 
“Century,” asked me to write a series of articles for his magazine 
on European universities. The subject was one of peculiar in- 
terest to me, and one with which I was familiar. But I soon 
discovered that to render an account of a university—of its gov- 
ernment, policy, and methods of teaching—is a task which requires 
extensive preparatory studies. In a country like Germany, where 
the whole system, from the lowest to the highest, is coherently 
and carefully graded in accordance with psychological principles, 
each year’s work being based upon and proportioned to that 
which precedes it, the study of any one branch of public in- 
struction leads, of necessity, to the study of all branches. The 
general excellence of the university teaching may be superficially 
appreciated, but it will not be understood without acquaintance 
with the intermediate instruction, and the intermediate instruction 
is but a further progressive development of the work of the 
primary instruction. It is all organically coherent. Although not 
by any means perfect, it is the result of long and watchful ex- 
perience and of a painstaking and conscientious endeavor to con- 
form to the laws of psychological development in the child. 

I was very forcibly impressed with this fact during my resi- 
dence in Berlin, where I obtained permission to attend the recita- 
tions in various gymnasiums. Our methods appeared slipshod 
when compared with the methods of these thorough and serious 
Teutons. Everywhere a spirit of progress was perceptible; but 
nowhere so strikingly as in the primary classes. The tendency to 
make learning hard and tedious, and to impose unnecessary and 
tyrannical discipline, which characterized my own scholastic ex- 
perience, has left many traces in the advanced classes; but the 
elementary instruction was delightfully adapted to the intelligence 


of young children, and so entertaining as to make one regret 
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that his own school-days were over. Every legitimate means was 
employed to impress the senses; stereopticon views, plaster casts, 
pictures, and other kinds of simple apparatus were displayed. 
The children were made to co-operate with the teacher, and they 
were compelled to use their own understanding; all mechanical 
memorizing was carefully avoided. 

After my return home the contrast between the German 
methods and those employed in our own schools became glar- 
ingly apparent. With all due regard for what we have accom- 
plished in education, it seemed impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that we had not kept pace with the times. Go into one of our 
public schools, and how perfunctory, how mechanical the teach- 
ing usually appears. There are instances, of course, of teachers 
whose personality imparts life and interest to the instruction; but 
even in such cases the methods are antiquated; the apparatus of 
instruction is the same as we used in our own childhood; and 
very little effort, as far as I have been able to detect, has been 
made to take advantage of the progress of pedagogic science in 
foreign lands. I do not contend, of course, that everything that 
is new is tpso facto excellent. The excellence of any system of 
instruction, whether foreign or native, is relative and depends 
upon what it aims to accomplish. In the United States, it is 
claimed, we do not desire to develop the type of man which the 
thinly-veiled despotism of the Hohenzollerns requires, and the 
system which was devised to train subjects for the service of a 
military state, would therefore be ill-adapted for a republic. 

But granting all this, it does by no means follow that we can 
learn nothing from German experience. It is the substance of 
what is taught rather than the method of teaching which molds 
the minds of children and makes them republicans or royalists. 
The bias given to the mind in early childhood by teaching and 
environment, largely determines the political sentiments of youth 
and manhood. There is nothing inherently unrepublican in 
object-lessons, any more than there is in the old-fashioned method 
which they are displacing. The human mind is in its structure 
and character essentially the same everywhere, and the best 
method of imparting knowledge to a German child is apt to be 
the best method of developing the intellect of an American child. 
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I have found it necessary to preface my remarks on the public 
schools with this argument, which may to many seem superflu- 
ous, because whenever I have orally discussed the subject I have 
been met with this objection, that German methods of teaching 
were royalistic, and utterly unfit for adoption in American schools. 
A careful study of the German system of instruction failed to 
reveal to me any such tendency; and I may add that I did not 
begin my investigation with any prejudice in its favor. I was at 
that time a firm believer in the excellence of everything Ameri- 
can, and was convinced that our public schools were our chief 
glory, and immeasurably superior to those of any other country. 
If I have been shaken in this belief, it is chiefly because during 
the last twenty years we have been standing still, while Germany 
and France have been progressing. We have been so well satis- 
fied with what we have, that we have seen no need of improve- 
ment. The result has been that we have been outstripped by 
the Gauls and the Teutons, and what was, no doubt, half a cen- 
tury ago, the best school system in the world, is to-day antiquated 
and ill-adapted for the work which it undertakes to accomplish. 
The world is perpetually moving; valuable ideas on vital sub- 
jects are perpetually being advanced and discussed; valuable 
experiments are being made and valuable results attained. Now, 
whe will claim that those who have charge of our public schools 
regard it as part of their duty to keep up with pedagogic science 
as it is represented in the best foreign periodicals? I have known 
a dozen or more principals and superintendents of schools, but 
scarcely one of them has the faintest acquaintance with the dis- 
cussions which have, during the last quarter of a century, re- 
placed the wooden and mechanical teaching of the past with more 
vital and useful methods. <A certain intellectual provincialism, 
which is extremely prevalent in the class of men from which 
school teachers are usually taken, inclines them to look with dis- 
trust, if not with contempt, upon the literature of all foreign coun- 
tries except that of England. The Germans are dismissed as 
being unpractical, the French as being flighty or immoral; and 
of course it would be absurd to study the mental effusions of 
nations which are afflicted with such grave defects. In conse- 
quence of this attitude on the part of the men charged with the 
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welfare of the schools, a general stagnation has set in; and we 
witness to-day, without laughing, the tragi-comedy of a superin- 
tendent of instruction, whose fitness for his position is to be tested, 
walking into the presence of his judges with legal counsel, and 
submitting to the latter whether or not he ought to answer the 
questions designed to ascertain his own mental caliber and 
capacity. Was there ever a more absurd incident in the history 
of education? And what is still more remarkable, the great ma- 
jority of the public view the affair as simply a personal quarrel 
in which their own interest is very remote; and half the press 
take sides against the excellent and conscientious woman who, 
in her official capacity, sacrificed her personal comfort and inter- 
est to her sense of duty to the public. 

I expect to meet with much opposition when I declare my 
conviction that our public-school system will sooner or later have 
to be radically remodeled. It is an academic system—a univer- 
sity curriculum on a restricted scale—similar in kind, differing 
only in degree. The culture which it imparts is academic, and 
has but small reference to the life which the great majority of 
the pupils will have to lead. It kindles an ambition in them 
which, in nine cases out of ten, is destined to be disappointed, 
and engenders, as a consequence, discontent and disaffection 
toward the state which fails to satisfy the expectations it has aided 
in arousing. “All of you, boys,” I once heard a principal of a 
public school say to his pupils on Commencement Day, “ have as 
good a chance of becoming presidents of the United States as 
Abraham Lincoln or Ulysses S. Grant had, when he was of 
your age.” Apart from the fact that it was an absolute falsehood, 
it seemed to me incredible that a man charged with the welfare of 
those boys could assume the responsibility involved in such a 
declaration. How must life look to a man who, with the White 
House as the final goal of his endeavors, spends his days in 
dreary toil, making shoes, measuring ribbons, doing chores, 
or sawing wood? Of course, the majority of the boys who 
were encouraged to aim so high, scarcely took the advice seriously ; 
but for all that, it influenced them insensibly, stimulating an 
overweening sense of their importance, and creating a discrepancy 
between the actuality of existence, as it daily encountered them, 
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and the aspirations which they felt justified in vaguely indulging. 
To those of them who were exceptionally endowed, this discon- 
tent may have been a stimulus to efforts which, in time, may 
have lifted them out of their original sphere of life, and much in- 
creased their usefulness to themselves and society; but in a far 
greater number of cases an ambition which is out of all propor- 
tion to a man’s ability is unsettling in its effect, tending to swell 
a class already too numerous among us, the existence of which I 
regard as a menacing phenomenon. I refer to the class which, 
without fulfilling any useful function, lives by speculation, by 
betting on races, and by political work of an unavowed kind. 
These men, disdaining to toil with their hands, impatient of 
the slow rewards of agricultural labor, flock to the large cities 
and earn a precarious livelihood by all sorts of ventures. This 
so-called sporting community, the numbers of which seem to 
be constantly on the increase, constitutes the obverse side of 
the prosperity and enterprise of the self-made man. The same 
spirit which produces the one p.oduces also the other. The 
failures of the one and the successes of the other are the results of 
the same ambition ; but for every one success, the noise of which re- 
sounds through the land, there are a hundred unrecorded failures. 
And these failures constitute a disorganizing force in society, 
which counteracts the organizing and integrating power of legiti- 
mate enterprise. They hinder social and political development; 
they retard reform, and often annul the effect of salutary laws. 
Now the question will occur to many: Is it fair to hold the 
public schools responsible for these phenomena? Is not a large 
proportion of humanity predestined to failure? Has any system 
of education been devised which unerringly leads to success? 
To these questions I shall give the most careful consideration. 
I answer the last one unhesitatingly in the negative. There are 
failures, there always must be failures, however excellent the 
system of education, because a large number of children are con- 
stantly born who are ill-adapted to their environment. But one 
of the objects of education is to minimize the effect of this im- 
perfect adaptation and thereby minimize the number of failures. 
The number of children who are absolutely unfit for any kind of 
honorable activity is happily very small. An overwhelming ma- 
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jority would make useful men and women, in more or less limited 
spheres, if they were trained to meet and cope with actual condi- 
tions—if they were fitted by education for the life which, in all 
likelihood, they will have to lead. The educational system should 
be adapted to the average intellect, and take no account of excep- 
tions. It should aim first to inculcate that which is useful, in- 
stead of aspiring to impart accomplishments which foster tastes 
and habits uncongenial to the actual environment of the children. 
The kind of teaching which the public schools now furnish 
(beyond reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic) is calculated 
to make the pupil ill at ease in any position requiring physical 
labor. He has been taught that there need be no limit to his 
ambition; that it is the glorious privilege of every American to 
aspire to anything under the sun, and that fortune and power are 
within the reach of every son of the Republic. | have myself 
leard many discourses of which this was the gist; and the selee- 
tions in the various school-readers bear testimony to the same 
spint. I do not, of necessity, reprobate this spirit; although ] 
think that as a predominant and uniform tendency it is unwhole- 
some. It is of more importance to impress a child with his duty 
toward God and man than with God’s and man’s duty toward him. 
It is better to inspire him with a sense of the dignity of honest toil, 
even in the humblest sphere, than to stimulate his ambition for 
the presidency of the United States. A man’s dignity depends 
upon his character and his usefulness to his fellow-men, rather 
than upon the country where he was born, and although patriot- 
ism is a noble sentiment, it should be made to foster personal 
worth for one’s country’s sake, rather than empty boasting and 
an overweening self-esteem. 

There was, perhaps, a time in the history of our country when 
the mélange of general accomplishments of which the curriculum 
of the public school is made up, could be imparted to all chil- 
dren with less disastrous results than at present. As long as the 
Republic was new, and the vastness of its unoccupied domain 
opened an enormous field of action to every citizen, a well-endowed 
native American had an excellent chance of gaining independence 
and fortune. Twenty years ago there was very much wider 
elbow-room here than there is now; the competition for daily 
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bread was less severe, and a lower degree of ability sufficed to 
lift a man above the necessity of manual toil. Multitudes of 
hungry foreigners stood ready (as indeed they do yet) to take the 
part of helots in the business of this continent, so that the natives 
might rise upon their shoulders. It did not matter so much in 
those days if the public schools equipped a child beyond the re- 
quirements of his actual condition, because a fair proportion of 
the children would be aided by such an education to mount a 
few steps higher on the ladder of fortune. But what I contend 
is that the circumstances are greatly altered; and we can no 
longer, without serious detriment to society, proceed upon the 
supposition that every man was born to be a gentleman. Indus- 
trial education, which, without fitting a child for any definite 
trade, yet develops manual dexterity and respect for physical 
labor, must take the place of the academic education which we 
have hitherto imparted. Reading, writing, and elementary arith- 
metic equip a man for the ordinary business of life, and enable 
him (according to the degree of his native intelligence) to fulfill 
his civic duties. An outline of American history, communicated 
in familiar conversation with the teacher, might be added to this; 
and all the rest of the curriculum should be devoted to instruc- 
tion in industrial branches. The boys should be taught the use 
of tools, and whatever natural dexterity they may have in handling 
them should be carefully developed. Industrial drawing, as an 
aid to carpentry and rudimentary cabinet-making, trains not only 
the hand, but the eye as well, and is of incalculable use in all 
mechanical occupations. Modeling in clay is another exercise 
which educates the senses and the taste, and stimulates intelligence 
of the kind of which a workman has need. 

The present curriculum of the public schools takes little or 
no account of sex, and gives girls practically the same education 
as boys. lam aware that there is a large class of people who 
think this a great recommendation. But in an education which 
had utility in view, the distinction of sex could not be ignored. 
Girls, in the normal order of things, are destined to become wives 
and mothers; and I, for my part, can see no objection to their 
recognizing this destiny, and being educated to discharge the 
duties of that noble vocation with the highest possible efficiency. 


WHAT SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TEACH? vo 


That objectionable prudery which makes every allusion to future 
motherhood a tabooed subject between teacher and pupil, is re- 
sponsible for a large fraction of the ills of society. 1 would have 
girls instructed in hygiene, the properties of food, the diet proper 
to infants, and, as far as possible, in all the practical branches 
which have the most direct bearing upon the life which they are 
to lead. It is of very small consequence whether they know 
decimal fractions and the boundaries or population of China; but 
it is of the utmost consequence that they should not waste the 
hard-earned money of their future husbands by an unintelligent 
household régime, and it is also of much importance that they 
should know how to take care of their children, how to escape 
avoidable disease by a rational diet and regard for sanitary laws. 

I doubt if any one realizes the enormous waste of life and 
health which the ignorance of mothers entails upon society. A 
young mother, uninstructed in the subjects mentioned, is bound 
to experiment ruinously with her own health and that of her 
children, and gain experience at the cost of untold tears and suf- 
fering. Witnessing this common tragedy, I have not been able to 
restrain the reflection that we are lamentably failing in our duty 
to our girls, both rich and poor. We give them a stone instead of 
bread. We give them ornamental accomplishments, and we teach 
them to blush at the thought of the state for which God has 
destined them, instead of arming them with useful knowledge 
which would enable them to cope intelligently with the condi- 
tions they will surely encounter. What nobler office can the 
public schools fill than this? Even if the cost be doubled, the 
benefits accruing to the state from this kind of education would 
be many times multiplied. Instruction in the chemistry of cook- 





ing alone—a very simple and fascinating subject—would save 
the community, in the aggregate, ten times the amount of the 
increased taxation. Skill in the making of simple garments 
woukd save another item scarcely less considerable. The poor are 
wasteful from ignorance, and their ignorance in all practical 
subjects bearing upon their own lives is directly chargeable to 
our system of instruction. 

The young daughter of a workingman who “ graduates” from 
one of our high-schools to-day, is about as ill-equipped for the 
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business of the life which she is likely to lead as could well be 
imagined. She has learned just enough to become discontented 
with her lot; the studies she has pursued have insensibly pro- 
duced a habit of thought which is and must be out of tune with 
her surroundings. She imagines herself too good to accept a 
well-paid position as a domestic servant, and aspires instead to 
become a teacher, an office assistant, or a saleswoman. The com- 
petition for places of this kind is already so great that the wages 
have been depressed to a point where they scarcely suffice to 
furnish the mere necessaries of existence. The temptation is then 
great to increase the scanty revenue by illegitimate means; and 
I am told on good authority that the ranks of abandoned women 
in our great cities are largely recruited from these poor strugylers 
for an imaginary respectability. 

I began this paper with an allusion to the educational system 
of Germany, and maintained that it is in advance of our own. 
The industrial system has by no means, as yet, been substituted 
for the academic; but industrial schools for the cultivation of 
mechanic arts are springing up all over the empire, and already 
exert a considerable influence in the way of enhancing the ex- 
cellence and commercial value of German fabrics. The methods 
of teaching in the Fatherland are enlightened and efficient, 
and pedags wie science is constantly giving rise to earnest 
discussion and experiment, and engaging much of the foremost 
talent of the nation. I might also have cited France as an in- 
stance of a country which, during the last ten years, has made 
the most astonishing strides in industrial education. The recent 
report of Consul Schénhof to Secretary Bayard, which contains 
an abundance of interesting information on this subject, will 
readily convince any one who has doubts of the enormous practi- 
eal and commercial significance of this educational revolution. 
It is merely a question of time when the American people will 
be ready to follow the example of Germany and France. But 
while we are waiting to be convinced, much precious energy is 
wasted, many thousand children who might be educated ration- 
ally are educated irrationally, and many thousand lives that might 
attain a moderate usefulness and contentment are doomed to 
futile aspiration and discontent. 

HsaLMArR HljortTH BoyEsen. 








THE INCREASE OF THE ALCOHOL HABIT. 


ALTHOUGH man from time immemorial has been addicted to 
the use, and too often to the abuse, of alcoholic beverages in some 
form, it is only of late that attention has been directed to the 
baneful effect of the alcohol habit on whole classes of society, and 
even on entire populations. Of the influence of these intoxicants 
on the individual we have abundant evidence from the days of 
Hippocrates down. It shows us that human nature has been 
much the same in all periods of historic time; excesses have been 
followed by their legitimate penalty, whether committed by the 
Roman senator in Falernian wine, or by the modern bricklayer 
in some unpalatable and unmentionable liquid fire. Of the bad 
remote effects of such excesses even antiquity had some knowl- 
edge; for a law of Carthage forbade to parents, on the day which 
is most critical in pre-natal history, the use of any other beverage 
than water. Sporadic attempts were made in many of the free 
towns of the Hanseatic league to limit the alcohol habit. The 
number of inns and other places where liquor was sold was re- 
stricted, and the adulteration of wines and beers was promptly 
and often cruelly punished. Sound as the policy thus inaugu- 
rated was in principle, it was adopted in too narrow a field to be 
enduring. It was left for the political economists, physicians, and 
humanitarians of the nineteenth century to systematize observa- 
tion, to institute statistical inquiry, to analyze the direct and in- 
direct causes, and to suggest remedies in this important matter. 

The main directions in which alcoholism affects the health 
of the individual and of the race are two. The first relates to 
the generation guilty of excess, the second to the offspring. 

It is an incontrovertible proposition that the increase of 
insanity in our large cities and industrial communities is due to 
two factors: the increase of paretic dementia and the increase of 
alcoholic insanity. Leaving out of consideration the fact that 
alcoholism is an important contributory factor of the former 
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disease, the figures showing the increase of the latter are suffi- 
ciently alarming. During a period of ten years, in which the 
population of Berlin increased six per cent., the proportion of 
cases of alcoholic delirium increased seventeen per cent. in the 
general hospital. In 1856 the percentage of the alcoholic insane 
in one of the French asylums (Ste. Anne) was 13.62; in 1862, 
after several variations, it had risen to 25.24, and it still continues 
rising. At the same institution, the proportion of male alcoholic 
insane in 1870 was 282 per thousand. In 1871, aggravated 
perhaps by the incidents of national defeat and communistic insur- 
rection, it had risen to 815 per thousand. The total proportion 
of the insane in France who owed their insanity to alcohol in 1864 
was a little over ten per hundred. In Germany it is to-day twelve 
per hundred. Lunier, the distinguished statistician to whom we 
owe many of these figures, also shows that where the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages has doubled per capita of the popula- 
tion, the aleoholic insane have increased in a similar ratio, the 
figure representing the proportion of male alcoholic insane doub- 
ling, and that representing the corresponding female class in- 
creasing two-fifths. A corresponding increase in the suicide ratio, 
which has a similar significance, is also observed. There were in 
France, in 1848, one hundred and forty-two suicides attributable 
to the excessive use of alcohol, and in 1868, without any great 
increase in the general population, there were four hundred and 
seventy-one. 

The ancients drank, and drank to excess, but it would seem 
that, excepting the degenerate period of the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire, bacchanalian excesses were committed in con- 
nection with public festivals, associated with great and stirring emo- 
tions, or such as brought into play the gregarious instincts of the 
participants. They were committed in the open air, and the liquor 
drunk was the natural product of a natural process. Tobacco was 
unknown. All these facts tended to dissipate or neutralize those 
evil elements which to-day produce the worst phases of the alco- 
holic habit. Alcoholism among the ancients was therefore mainly 
or exclusively known in its acute phases; the drunken frenzy in 
which Alexander the Great killed Clitus being a familiar exam- 
ple. With the introduction of tobacco and playing cards, the 
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saloon, the cellar-dive, and the bar-room usurped the place for- 
merly held by the inn. The enlargement of cities deprived their 
inhabitants of rustic sports, and led to their seeking in other and 
more dangerous channels an escape from mental and physical 
strain, and a variation of routine monotony. 

It is generally conceded by those medical writers who are un- 
shackled by prejudice, that a certain amount of alcohol can be 
ingested with perfect impunity. That amount has been accurately 
determined by Dujardin-Beaumetz in the course of experiments 
made in the abattoirs of Paris. Transferring the result of his 
experiments to the human species, he concluded that a man 
weighing one hundred and twenty pounds could take the equiva- 
lent of two ounces of alcohol a day for years without injury to 
any organ of the body. But when the amount taken daily ex- 
ceeds the toleration point, prolonged abuse is followed by results 
which are as sinister as they are insidious. In the dead-house of 
the Philadelphia Hospital, Formad found that of two hundred 
and fifty chronic alcoholists nearly ninety per cent. had fatty de- 
generation of the liver, sixty per cent. had congestion or a 
dropsical state of the brain, the same proportion an inflamed or 
degenerated stomach, while not quite one per cent. had normal 
kidneys. So far as the bodily suffering, misery, and death repre- 
sented in these figures are concerned, it might be urged that in- 
dulgence simply carries with it its own punishment, and that if 
the individual chooses to shorten his days by drinking it is no 
more a legitimate object of governmental concern than would be 
the indulgence by old maids in injuriously excessive amounts of 
tea or coffee. It is another question, however, whether the state, 
aside from its right to watch with a jealous eye the ravages of a 
habit which may convert the ordinarily quiet and peaceable citi- 
zen into a raving maniac, or which through its effect on a_ pilot, 
an engineer, or a brakeman may endanger hundreds of innocent 
and valuable lives, is not bound in self-protection to antagonize a 
vice which blights the offspring of mankind, and largely recruits 
the ranks of that weaker element in the community which in- 
cludes the criminal and pauper classes, and which, in part, fills 
our asylums for the insane, the idiotic, and the deef mute. 

This is no random statement on a par with the glittering gen- 
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eralities that disfigure and weaken the arguments of prohibitionist 
writers. It is based on abundant statistics and confirmed by ob- 
servations so numerous that the counter-allegation of accidental 
coincidence will not stand. Of seventeen children of drunken 
fathers observed by Voisin, three were idiots, two confirmed epi- 
leptics, one suffered from a congenital spinal disease, and the re- 
mainder died in early life with convulsions. Of eleven children 
similarly descended, cited by Dagonet, nine died in the same way. 
Of one hundred and seventeen such births recorded in Alsace- 
Lorraine, thirteen were still-born and thirty-nine died of convul- 
sive disorders shortly after birth. One drunken father had seven 
still-born children in succession, another lost eight of twelve by 
convulsions. It is not alone as a direct result of inebriety that a 
defective nervous system is thus transmitted. Even in his sober 
intervals, he whose nervous system has been shattered by alcohol 
is liable to have a degenerate or diseased offspring. Of eighteen 
children recorded as born under these circumstances, Voisin found 
eight epileptic and ten idiotic. As if to prove beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt that such degeneracy is due to the alcoholism 
of the parent and to that alone, two French investigators, Mairet 
and Combemale, performed a series of experiments on dogs, by 
which they showed that the same result which the chronic ine- 
briate is accised of producing in his offspring, through selfish 
indulgence, can be produced at will in the offspring of lower ani- 
mals by compulsory induction of the same vice in them. <A dog 
was coupled with a drunkard partner. Of six pups born, three 
only were living, and these were all dull and stupid. One of them, 
when grown up, was in turn coupled with a healthy partner. Of the 
three grandchildren then born one had congenital disease of the 
spinal cord, one a deficiency of the heart and circulatory apparatus, 
and the third was an instance of generally arrested development. 
This experiment was duplicated and its general result confirmed. 
An analysis of the alcoholic habit in the department of Fin- 
isterre, where alcoholism is the curse of both sexes, showed 
that it produced weak-mindedness, idiocy, hydrocephalus, epilepsy, 
and criminality to an almost incredible extent. Fortunately for 
the community, the stock blighted by the curse of inebriety ulti- 
mately dies out. But often the malign influence extends through 
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three and four generations before becoming extinguished in steril- 
ity and death. A French physician, Goyard, assures us that the 
women employed in the nurseries and children’s hospitals of his 
country, empirically recognize the children of alcoholic parentage 
by their emaciated, shrunken-faced appearance, and their con- 
tinual crying. He notes that they are the first to succumb to 
epidemic and endemic diseases. 

It would be, however, an error to assume that the alcohol 
habit is itself propagated by direct and exclusively hereditary 
influences. With the exception of that linpulsive form of in- 
sanity known as dipsomania* (erroneously confounded with ine- 
briety), which is as apt to occur in the descendants of those 
who owe their nervous taint to other causes than alcohol, no cases 
of essential transmission of the alcohol habit are recorded. If 
such transmission really oecurred, it would be reasonable to 
expect it to extend to the variety of liquor indulged in. The 
following are the facts which have led theorists to assume a trans- 
mission of the aleohol habit. The child of the drunkard is more 
apt than the child of sober parents to be weak-minded and prone 
to bad influences. He sees his parent drink, lives in the neigh- 
borhood of the same rum shop, is compelled to purchase drink 
for his father when indolent or paralyzed by previous excesses, 
and eventually, misled by curiosity or by comrades, takes the 
first forbidden sip. In this way the vice is transmitted, not as a 
tangible bodily condition, but as a result of bad example and 
vicious association. It is also to be borne in mind that, contrary 
to what the laity suppose, a tolerance of alcoholic beverages is 
not transmitted by the immoderate drinker. His descendants do 
not bear excesses as well as the descendants of temperate parents, 


for he has mortgaged the resisting power of his offspring. That 


* To avoid misunderstanding it is well to remember that inebriety and 
dipsomania are only accidentally related. The inebriate is the chronic 
drunkard of every-day observation. His vice is a mixture of indulgence 
and habit, and eventually he exhibits the disease signs collectively named 
‘*chronic alcoholism.” The dipsomaniac has periodical outbreaks of an 
impulsive craving, which in the absence of liquor would be gratified by any 
other narcotic, or in the absence of narcotics would explode in some violent 
manifestation. If alcohol were banished from the face of the globe, in- 
ebriety were impossible, but there would still be dipsomaniacs, 
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inebriety when once established, whether in the original drunk- 
ard or in his descendants, tyrannizes the individual till he sinks 
its resistless victim, is significantly manifest in the records of the 
New York County Work-house. Of 1000 persons committed to 
that institution on the charge of being habitual drunkards, 936 
had previously been thus committed from one to twenty-eight 
times. Even among the wealthier classes, as shown by the statis- 
tics of inebriate asylums and homes, at least two-thirds relapse 
after their alleged recovery. 

This liability to relapse is the great difficulty encountered by 
those who attempt the reform and cure of the inebriate. It must 
be confessed that there is but one radical remedy, and that is the 
compulsory enforcement of total abstinence. The question arises, 
whether sober and industrious citizens, who are the overwhelming 
majority of the population, should be curtailed in anything that 
they regard as an enjoyment or a relaxation, because a minority, 
composed of weaker brethren, cannot be redeemed from a bad 
habit save at the expense of those who are neither directly nor 
indirectly responsible for their excesses. The further question 
would arise, whether much would be gained by curing the ine 
briate of one habit, and allowing him to contract another. It is 
charged that in prohibition States, like Maine, the use of opium 
and its various preparations shows a progressive increase. The 
writer knows a number of patients who plunged into excesses in 
tobacco or narcotic drugs after being checked in alcoholic indul- 
gence, thus developing conditions fully as serious as those produced 
by alcohol, if more insidious and less explosive in their violence, 
The inebriate is a bruised reed, and will yield to other temp- 
tations when the channels leading to a resumption of his orig- 
inal vice are blocked up. The writer believes that no one who 
has familiarized himself with the medical as well as the social 
aspect of the question will seek a remedy in sudden revolutionary 
methods. The procedure of those who would, at one blow, de- 
stroy all breweries, distilleries, and vineyards reminds him of the 
quack who attempts the cure of the morphine habitué by the 
sudden withdrawal of the drug. This violent procedure some- 
times succeeds, but always at the price of indescribable and 
needless suffering. What is true of such a case individually 
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considered, would be true of the whole community if the use of 
alcoholic stimulants were to be suddenly suppressed. 

The remedy, so far as it lies in the hands of government, 
should operate more gradually and reasonably. Analytical 
chemists and experimental physiologists have demonstrated that 
the worst effects of alcoholic indulgence are attributable to spirit- 
uous liquors adulterated with cheaper but more damaging alco- 
hols, some of which have been shown by exact experiment to be 
eight times as poisonous to the system as the alcohols resulting 
from natural fermentation. It has also been shown that alcoholic 
diseases have largely increased since what the French term 
‘vinage " * has been resorted to in the preparation of wines. In- 
asinuch as it is the liquors thus prepared that constitute the bulk 
of what the inebriate drinks, it would seem that two things were 
clearly pointed out to the social reformer. First, to urge goverh- 
ment to supervise the manufacture of all aleoholic beverages, and 
to punish relentlessly those who resort to adulterations of an in- 
jurious character. Secondly, to favor the use of the products of 
natural fermentation as against the products of distillation. It 
is certain that for one inebriate who has become such through the 
use of beer, ale, or porter, there are three who have become so 
through the use of wine, and five hundred who owe their disease 
to brandy, rum, whiskey, and gin. Indeed, it is an exception to 
find any person committed to the work-house for habitual drunk- 
enness who is not an indulger in one of the four last-named arti- 
cles. I cannot recall a single case of alcoholic insanity due to 
the abuse of malt liquor alone, and very few which were due to 
wine as compared with those attributable to spirituous liquors. 
It is true that the phenomena of chronic alcoholism are in their 
severity proportionate to the amount of aleohol ingested, lrrespec- 
tive of the degree of dilution; but the danger of spirituous liquors 
lies in the fact that the smaller bulk of each drink invites frequent 
repetitions, and that its convenience of stowage enables it to act in 
greater toxic quantities and in briefer time than either vinous or 
malt liquors. There can be no question that the greater mass of 
alcoholic crime, pauperism, insanity, and inheritable degeneracy 

* The addition of alcohols, often of the cheaper and more dangerous 
kinds, to wines deficient in natural alcohol. 
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would be done away with if, by high taxation, rigid governmental 
supervision of distilleries, discriminating licenses operating so as 
to discourage the sale of spirituous liquors, the public were weaned 
and diverted from their use to the more harmless indulgence in 
wines and beers. It is true that even if mankind abandoned the 
former, and indulged only in the latter, all the evils of the alco- 
hol habit would not be eradicated. But its ravages would in- 
volve a very small percentage of the population; they would not 
be as rapid, and rarely, if ever, as severe, as at present. The 
contrast so happily sketched by Hogarth in his cartoons “ Beer 
Street’? and “Gin Lane”’ is as true to-day as it was in his time, 
and he anticipated with his crayon, by more than a century, the 
conclusions of a committee of a society devoted to medical juris- 
prudence in New York City, in whose deliberations I was privi- 
leged to take part. That body essentially confirmed the proposi- 
tions of the International Congress on Inebriety held in Paris in 
1878; propositions which are becoming more and more definitely 
established in the discussion now being held before the French 
Academy, and whose adoption is imperative and urgent. With 
the present rate of increase of inebriety and resulting alcoholic 
insanity and degeneracy, the races which are the bearers of mod- 


ern civilization will largely owe their degradation and extinction 


to it, and its inseparable concomitants. 


K. C. SprrzKa. 





